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ABSTRACT 

This report presents seven case studies and discusses 
the role of continuous quality improvement (CQI) in college classroom 
effectiveness efforts, particularly specific institutions where 
sustained CQI programs have affected college classroom practice, 
their common features, and lingering doubts about CQI* An 
introduction discusses general principles and philosophy, origins in 
mass production. Total Quality Management (TQM), and CQI's promise in 
education to make students the focus, classroom ef f ect iveness the 
concern, and assessment a means to gain feedback for future 
improvement. The case studies describe seven educational 
organizations at six institutions (two research universities, two 
comprehensive universities, and two community colleges) and their 
attempts to move from exposure to TQM in the administrative 
super-structure to CQI in the classroom. The institutions are: (1) 
the University of Chicago Graduate School of Bus iness; (2) the 
College of Business at Arizona State University; (3) the College of 
Engineering at Arizona State University; (4) Northwest Missouri State 
University; (5) Samford University (Alabama); (6) Maricopa County 
Community College District (Arizona); and (7) Miami-Dade Community 
College (Florida). A summary finds that common threads among these 
otherwise idiosyncratic programs include either a new focus or a 
heightened awareness of **the customer," commitment from top 
administrative leadership, customized faculty development, 
realization that change takes time, and financial realignment* The 
report also addresses lingering misgivings including setting 
standards, b .nchmarking, team building, interdisciplinary issues, 
rewards and salary, and the long term durability of the quality 
movement. (Contains 129 references.) (JB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Continuous quality improvement (CQl) first moved onto 
the education scene slightly more than ten years ago. Some 
institutions of liigher learning— communiu* colleges in par 
ticular—eagerly embratred its general precepts. Most tried 
to ignore CQI and it greatest adv(K'aie, the American business 
community. At best, a handful of stalwart organi/.ations reluc 
tantly tested CQl’s applicability in administrative areits and 
.student support ser\’ices. Few colleges or universities ventured 
onto the academic turf of faculty and into their classrcx)ms. 
Convinced that continuous quality was one more pa.ssing 
fancT, many faculty seemed content to w ait it out. Now. ten 
vears later, CQI is still with us. and while skepticism i/mains 
high, examples do exi.st of su.siained CQI endeavors in higher 
education in which considerable inroads have been made 
into the clits.sroom. 



What Is Continuous Quality Improvement? 

I’he priix iples of CQI re.si on an underlying philo.sophy of 
quality, which leads an oigani/.ation to regularly review how 
it operates in order to find areas that need to be upgraded 
or changed. Organizational members make decisions based 
on more than supp()sition. con.sciously determine who holds 
a vested iniere.si in what the organization does ( in and outside 
the organization), and actively .seek input from the \’arious 
groups of stakeholders. 'Ilie organization e.stablishes policies, 
which encourage innovation and ri.sk taking. It remo\es orga 
ni/^uional barriers by estal')lishing clear and open lines ot 
communication. It views learning as a continual proc'e.ss and 
provides its members with ongoing profc.ssional development 
opporiunitie.s, and it fo.siers a collegial working environment. 
In other words, C'.Ql provides a structure amenable to sus 
lained and orderly change that is designed to improve the 
organizaiit)n ihn)ugh collaborative etforts (Coate 1990; 
Cornesky et al. 199n, 1991; Gitlow and Gitlow 198^; 

Seymour 1992). 

In education, students became the fix us, clas.srtx)m etk\‘ 
ti\*ene.ss the concern, and a.s.se.ssmeni the means by which 
educators gain feedbac k about wliat works and what needs 
to be improved. I ixier continuous ciualiiy, a college or uni 
versity .seeks to increase the quality ot all phases ot the edu 
cational experience that it olfers. The ultimate goal is to 
enhance classr(K)m effectiveness to improve student learning 
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(Carlson and Awkerman 1991; (^laft’cc and Shorr 1992; Dem 
ing 1982; SevTiiour 1992). 

What Are the Examples? 

T\^is report kx)ks at dassrcx)m related CQl efforts at six insti 
unions. Twc) (Xganizaiions hold research one status, two are 
comprehensive universities, aiul two are ctmmuniiy colleges. 

The quality initiative in the Graduate School of Business 
at the I 'ni\'ersiU' of Chicage) is faculty driven. It concentrates 
heavih’ on classroom assevssmeni and personal improvement 
through the use of quality principles. Although the school's 
qualiU' effort began in the late 1980s, it remains unintegrated 
acnxss the .school. 

At the College of Busine.ss at Arizona State University, CQl 
has been intrcxliiced collegewide by the dean. It combines 
active learning and some teaming within the frame that the 
quality principles provide and involws both curricular and 
pedagogical rexisions. 

A small group of faculty introduced CQl tc) the College 
of Engineering at Arizona State Unixersity. "Hieir apprc>ach 
includes a required freshman course on actix e learning, 
asse.ssment team training, and tc)tal quality management, or 
'FQM. Competency based grading, which centers on cognitive 
and affect ixe levels of learning, remains a highly conte,sted 
element among large numbers of the faculty. 

Hie (Tilture of Quality at Nexthwest Mi.ssouri State Uni 
xersity began to take .shape in 1984. Under the directic)n of 
Nk)rthxve.st s president, faculty concentrate on the prcx*e.sses 
of developing curriculum and a.s.se.ssing teaching and learning 
experiences using cjuality principles. 

Both the president and the proxxxst at Samford Univensity 
.saxv merit in the university's embarking on its Student Finst 
Quality Que.st. 'Fhis program cuts acnxss the entire univensity. 
F'aailty regularly use CQl tools like c ause and effect diagrams 
and I’areto and floxvcharts to diagnexse curricular needs. 

'Frained .student teams conduct term ex'al nations of .some counses. 

In 1992 after a one year pilot program at Rio Salado Com 
munity Ciollege ( a Maricopa College), the chancellor of the 
di.strict moved Maricopa into Quantum Quality. Implemen 
tat ion has been mexst succe.ssful at Rio Salado, vx'luTe there 
is a heaxy emphasis on 'FQM training for faculty and .staff . 

OthcM* campu.ses are experiendng mixed levels of in 
x’olxement. 
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Miami-Dade Community College is a noivCQI institution, 
which some refer to os an exemplar of TQM. Its president 
intitaied. faculty directed Teaching U^arning Project includes 
a reward system that uses teaching portfolios and a profes 
sional development program staictured around advancement 
criteria that relate to classrcx)m effectiveness, Classrcx)m 
assessment plays a major role in Miami Dade's efforts to 
improve student learning. 

What Are the Common Threads? 

Each institution views its students as the primary stakeholder 
group being ser\’ed, and there is a heightened awareness of 
their needs. Initiatives with the greatest faculty imolvement 
are those in which top administrators activeh' participate in 
the reform. Each college or university customized its faculw 
development offerings to meet its own specific requirements. 
Most combined active learning. CQl (under one name or 
another), and teaming. All included classrcX)m assessment 
as a key element. Each institution either realigned current 
fiscal re.sources or found new' sources of funding to accom 
nuxlate the considerable financial expenditure that accom 
panied their moves into CQI. People at all the colleges and 
universities seem to understand that change takes time. 



What Are Some of the Lingering Misgivings about CQI? 

StandardizatUm. Professional .sclux)ls. such as busine.ss and 
engineering, seem to have .succe.ss at setting standards. I his 
may be the case because the competencies that their students 
mu.st learn more readily lend them.selves to measurement 
than do iho.se needed by .students of subjects like creative 
writing and anthropolog\*. In areas like these, w ho defines 
quality and who sets staiulards that are measurable? 

Ikmchmarkifi^ coid customer focus. Benchmarking and 
meeting customer needs are both cornerstones of CQI, But 
does .setting our sights on goals, ba.sed on < Acn the mo.st cur 
rent information, give us enough freedom and flexibility to 
.see the future? ^X111 colleges and universities en.sconced on 
the legi.ster of CQI organizations relegate them.selves to the 
peqxrual role of the w’ant to be follower? it an organization 
decides to he an c.vemplar for others, can it lead yet c'ontin 
uallv gauge its progre.ss h\ where it sits in relationship to 
its peers? 
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learns. 'learns take time, training, and energ)’; they do not 
just happen. Grouping people and assuming that they will 
w ork together produetively often ,scuttles the be,st of inten- 
tions. We forget to ask the obvious: Do faculty and students 
know' how' to work in teams? And if the ans'wer is no, do wx‘ 
ha\'e the impetus to teaeh them? 

Quality\ CQI organizations continualK' improve the quality 
of the prtK'e,sses in w'hich they engage on a daily basis. In 
effect, the challenge becomes doing wiiat w-e a 1 reach’ do- - 
only better. Rarely do w'e question w^hat w'e do. In a future 
filled wath financial uncertainty, greater public scaitiny and 
more calls for accountability, exponentially expIcKling knowl 
edge bases, and increasingly diverse con,stituencies, w'e must 
ask; Is CQI enough? 
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FOREWORD 



During the middle of a semester, hav e you ever begun to 
question what was going on in the classroom? Have you ever 
rasied such questions as: 

• Wiy do I teach my class the way I do? 

• Wlaat results do I r^-ally want to achieve with my teaching? 

• How do I know I am getting these results in both the 
short and long terms? 

• Do I always have to guess at how well my students are 
learning until I give them the final exam? 

If you have, the journey has begun for introducing qualit\' 
into the elassr(K)m. Many faculty think that since quality prin 
ciples (als(* known as total quality management, or TQM, con 
tinuoLis quality improvement, or CQI, total quality leadership, 
or TQU or. as Pat Cross describes it, something like it, or SLI ) 
originated w'ithin business, they ha\'e no place w ithin edu 
cation. However, these principles are not merely business 
techniques but rather fundamental ways to solve problems 
and ensure effectiveness in all facets of personal and profes 
sional life, 'Hie chairman of Ibyota de.scribes the cjuality pro 
cess as “thinking w'hy something is done and why it is done 
that way, then thinking differently to improve it." 

^OCtiether it is called a state of quality, or excellence, or ju.st 
a “darn good" professional performance, three basic condi 
tions or considerations must be present for long term, eftec 
tive results to cK'cur. First is the belief that for any activ ity, 
especially those related to an cKVupation considered a "pro 
fe.ssion." there mu.st be .standards. 'Hie.se .standards or out 
comes cannot (Kvur accidentalK' but should be thoughtfully 
defined and purposefully achieved. To do .so recjuires a clear 
idea about these .standards and how to recognize when these 
.standards are being or have been achieved. 

After accepting the principle of profe.ssional .standards, the 
.second consideration is a vvillingne.ss to be held accountable 
bv e.stabiishing ways to know, within a ( ertain range of tol 
eranee, if the .standards are being achieved. \X1iile a degree 
of “profe.ssional judgment" will always play a part in this 
a.s.se.ssment, there is the need to e.stabli.sh direct and mea 
surable links between the desired outcomes and the 
achievements. 

The third and more subtle consideration is the recognition 
that everv- action has an effect on something el.se. In fact, it 
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a professional outcome such as learning is to (Kvur. it is 
expected that the action ot the teacher will have an impact 
on the student, who in turn will respond in such a wav as to 
intluence the actions of the teacher. Wlien teaching and learn 
ing arc underst(K)d as an interactive, interrelated and inter- 
dependent continuous prcK'e.ss, then the need to monitor the 
pr(Kv.ss becomes as important as assessing the accomplish 
ment of the .student at the end of the prcK'e.ss. 

Thus, the three princ iples of quality- recognixing the need 
tor teaching .standaals, being willing to he held accountable 
to these .standards ihrough measurable outcomes, and under 
standing that equal attention must he placed on the teaching 
learning proce.ss and the outcomes — are not new or contrarv' 
to ac ademic professional \alues. Indeed, the\' provide a new 
wa\' to become more etTecti\ e as a faculty member. 

Wien the interrelated and interdependent nature of the 
classroom is understood, it i.s easy to rcvogni/e that the teach 
ing learning prcKv.ss is al\va\'s changing. Factors such as the 
training and teaching skill of the profe.s.sor, the prior academic 
preparation of the .student, the adequacy of the teaching mate 
rials, and the various learning .styles of tl ie .students all intlu 
ence the succe.ss of the classroom. Factors such as the.se are 
changing con.stantly from class to class and seme.ster to .semes 
ter. Therefore, faculty mu.st continuously monitor the prcK'c.ss 
and make timely adjustments. 'Ihis awareness c)f the need for 
continuous improx ement and the provision of tools and tech 
niques to accomplish a greater level c)f prc)fe.s.si c>n a 1 effective 
ne.ss that i.s afforded by the cjuality principles have helped 
to c reate a new alliance between the' cla.ssroom and the tech 
ni(|ues of continuous cjuality. 

In thi.s report by Mi mi NX d IvcTt on. an a.ssistant profe.s.sor in 
the Department of Hducational l.eadership and Coun.seling 
P.sychologx’ at Washington .State I 'niversity, the concept of 
'FQM and the inij^lication.s of the Malcolm Ikildrige National 
C^)uality Award education pilot criteria are hriellv rc'viewed. 
Thi.s oveiv iew is follow ed by an examination of the experien 
ces of .seven organizations as the\‘ worked to improve the 
c*f1ecti\ enc\ss of the cla.s.srooni through the integration of the 
cjuality principles w ith the teaching and learning proce.ss. Dr. 
WoKeritui concludes by rcTiling the exjUTieiuvs of i1h*su 
in.siiuiuons tt) .seven basic que.slions (.'onevrninu the ii.se of 
the ciiulitv [Mincij'>les. 
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During the last decade, academic and political leaders have 
been calling for evidence that higher education is etfccrively 
meeting not only the expectations ot scK'iety but also the 
claims asserted b\’ the facultN’. Increasingly, taculU' are accept 
ing responsibility for more accountability tor their proles 
sional performance, lliis report is part of the evidenee that 
the* principle ot cjuality vs ill greatly aid faculty to demonstrate 
to others that they are effectiwK’ achieving high teaching 
standards w hile maintaining professional control and integrity 
within their classrooms. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Series Kditor. Professor of Higher P'ducation. aitd 
Director, KRIC ('learinghouse on Higher Kducation 
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INTRODUCTION 



'rhc concept of quality is not foreign to the enter|')rise we call 
higlier education. In tact, from an international ix'rspective, 
the term ' quality” and the phrase "American higher educa 
tion” are nearly synonymous. Hie idea ot continuous quality 
su|;gests a condition of quality o\ er time. By inference then, 
continuous cjuality is not a new notion that suddenly hurst 
()!i the education .scene. So. why the current tlurr\- to improve 
something, namely higher education in America, that has in 
the past prown to he the \ eiy’ epitome of continuous quality? 
Why the perception that we have .somehow gone awiy ? 

Several reasons come to mind. First, higher education's pa,st 
succe.s.ses are now coming hack to haunt it. A more .sophis 
ticated. better educated general populace has learned (largel\- 
at colleges and universities) to he more di.scerning - to ques- 
tion and to .scaitinize more clo.sely the education pnK'e.ss. 

They hold higher exix'ctations about what kind ol education 
their .sons and daughters and the\', themselves, should receive, 
and they believe they know what effectiw education programs 
should look like. Ibday's learners willingK' demand that 
higher education institutions meet their expectations. 

Second, eveathing we know about learning styles sugge.sts 
that the changing demographics of America's .s(H'iet\' in 
general and its higher education .student population in par 
ticular will have (and e\en has toda\ ) an immen.se impact 
on the way in which we teach luture students. Not only will 
.s(K'iety's complexion change ethiiically and racially, hut the 
age range oftho.se attending colleges and universities will 
expand, (^n the one hand, the mo\e toward aw’arding high 
.school diplomas based on competencies in.stead of seat time 
will potentialK' increa.se the number of IS and 16-year old 
.studeiits attending college. On the other, the general gra\ ing 
of the population will produce a new' categoiy ot lifelong 
learners - retirees w ith time to spare, energ\' to burn, and an 
eagerne.ss to redi.scovci' w ho they are ( Kerr. Gade, and 
Kawaoka IWa). 

i'hird. the exponential ex|Xinsion of know ledge and the 
ever accelerating advances in technology'. e.sixaialK' infor 
mation delivery’ systems. em|')ha.size the continuous nature 
of education and signal that teaching the |')rcK'e.ss of learning 
may be as important as teaching .s|u‘cific course content. 
Fourth, a grow ing perce|')tion that .sck iety mu.st deal w ith 
other, more pressing, |uiblic' needs .siphons public (and {xi 
vate) funding aw’ay from higher education. For in.stance. rising 
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health car costs cat away at state and federal aj'>propriations 
to higher education and at any discretionar\' income that indi- 
viduals could, in the past, devote to higher education, Becom 
ing more eftlcieni by containing co.sts and making more etTec 
ti\ e use of available resources are familiar scenarios at present 
d:iy colleges and universities (Freed, Kingman, and Fife 1994; 
Uyzell, Ijovell, and Gill I99 t), 

Finally, late in this centur\', the economic importance of 
education has mo\ed from a personal plane, where an indi- 
\1 dual’s inve.stment in education might imp row his or her 
employability, to a ,s(K'ietal level, where the nation’s ability 
to keep pace with and compete in a glc)bal economy re.sts 
on the education of its work force. To raise the platform for 
the di.scussion of education’s worth, and ultimately its quality, 
to such an all encompa.ssing arena neces.sarily draws more 
attention to what colleges and universities do. Most likely, 
it is this public re.sponse to higher education's perceived link 
to the nation's economic well being that pushed (X)lleges and 
universities acro.ss the countiy into the murk\’ waters of con 
tinuous quality improvement. 

Indeed, .some of higher education’s mo.st vexal adversarial 
adv(K.'ates /Vmerican indu.strial giants like Motorola, 
and Xerox - began pre.ssuring colleges and universities to 
function more like busine.sses -to adopt quality principles 
and tcchniejiies and to help produce a work force that they 
deemed readily employable. I'he inccnti\'e the.se giants of 
fered was subtle. They \’oiced a re.kictance to continue hiring 
graduates who had not, during their college or university 
experiences, acquired .skills and competencies conducive to 
quality management (Coate I992). 

I naccu.stomcd to such public .scrutiny but wiy much aware 
that times had changed, that money was no longer as plentiful 
as it had Ixvn in the pa.st. and that, ultimately, the public, not 
the university, controlled the purse .strings, admini.strators saw 
merit in learning how to do more with Ic.ss. 'Fhe obvious place 
to begin was operations, but the profound changes that indus 
tiy and gowrnment began to spell out dealt, not with what 
happened in the president’s otllc e, but with what took place 
in the cla.ssr(K)m. Few colleges and universities haw ad 
drcs.scd this aix'na. Mo.st ofthe.se efforts fairly rcxvnt, rely 
on individual faculty initiative, and con.se(|ucntly .struggle 
because they lac k coordinatiori. Many remain haltliearted 
exerci.scs, which rc‘luctant faculty wish would simply go away. 
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‘riu* purpose of this monograph is to describe several col 
leges and unhersities (or units within the university) that 
decided upon a more proacth’e and systemic approach to 
changing the way taculty function in their classrooms and 
whai the\' teach. The following subsection introduces tlie 
reader lo a brief over\'iew of five primaiy’ business and edu 
cational perspectives on continuous cjuality impro\cmcnt 
those of Deming. juran. Crosby, Cornesk>’. and Seymour. 
Although the \xK'abular\’ varies with the targeted audience 
(manufacturers, seiTice providers, educators), all sliare a com 
mon origin in .stati.stical quality control and its oftspring, total 
c|uality management (TQM). Deming and Juran wTote e.s.sen 
tialK’ for a manufacturing audicnc*e, Cro.sb\' tor the .seiTice 
industry’, particularly the retail sector. Corne.sk>' and Se\’mour 
began the tra.nslation to higher education. Much can be gained 
from an undc'r.standing of tlie \ ernacular transition that took 
place as the concepts moved from tlie world of manufacturing 
into thc‘ retail arema and tinalK' into higher education. There 
fore, at the' risk of inducing an elememt of terminolog\’ tre'p 
idation in readers, the nomenclature used is allowed to evolve 
over the course of the di.scu.s.sion. 



TQM: Its Origins in Organization^ of Mass Production 

Following the po.st World War II e*ol lapse' of its economic 
infra.structure, japan bc'gan the proee.ss of rebuilding. Ikit pool 
c|ualiiy and inefTiciency plagued inclu.stry and threat cm e'cl its 
eminent demi.se. Faced with crises that it could no longer 
ignore. Japan's busine.ss community pro\’ed to be a fertile 
ground for the ideas of two American consultants. W. F. Dem 
ing and J. M. Juran, and their approaches to doing busine.ss. 
in.steacl of manufacturing products and then in.specting the 
C(»mplc'tc'd products for flaws, Dc'ming and Juran challc'nged 
businc'.s.se.s to in.spect the way their products were produced 
and eliminate an\’ flaw producing mechanisms that lay within 
the manufacluring procc'.s.sc‘s. B\’ doing .so, they would build 
good (juality into the product in.steacl of in.specting bad quality 
out of the produc t. 

Deming 

Deming arrived on the Japanc'st* scene in h.)^l. l irmK 
grounded in .stati.stical cjuality control, his approach to ciuality 
reprc.scntc‘d a radical departure from traditionally rational 
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views of organizational management, whidi laid the blame 
for incffldeiUA- and poor ciuality at the feet of the employees. 

To Dcming. laek of quality re.sults from ineffective man 
agement of the proce.s.ses ii.sed to produce a firm's prctducts. 
Traditionally, management defined these prtKe.sses within 
the confines of the organization. Deming insi.sted that who 
pro\ides a firm s materials (its suppliers), who purcha.ses its 
prcKiucts (its ciLStomers). who finances its operations (its 
in\e.stors). and the community in which it re.sides all impact 
and are a part of the organization's proces.se.s. He accu.sed 
management of trying to dictate too finel\- how individual 
employees cany out work related tasks. TTiis mi.sdirected con- 
trol. according to Deming. leads to unreali.stic expectations 
and mi.splaced re.sponsibilit\- for both the workers and the 
prcKccss (Gitlow and Gitlow 1987. p. 8; Pall 1987). 

To Deming's mind, viewing organizations as extended pro 
ce.sses demands a new phikisophy of management based on 
.strategic thinking that allows for better coordination of activ 
ities and greater consi.steiicy across proce.s.ses o\er time*. He 
summarized his thoughts in a 1-4 point program to which firms 
mu.st .steadfa.stly adhere. Among these directi\ es. he called 
upon businesses to not only meet today 's needs but al.so to 
plan for the future by becoming competitive, .stag ing in busi 
ne.ss. and f'(x.-using on the well being of iheir employees. 
Deming referred to this concept as "con.stancy of purjio.sc*. " 

He .stressed that managers mu.st adopt a new philo.sophy aiul 
take on leadership for change in a new global economy. He 
chided busine.ss for its belief that quality inspection is the 
la.st .step of the manufacturing pr(X.-e.ss in.stead of an integral 
part of each phase of the prcK'e.ss. He w'arned that reiving on 
the lowe.st price to determine which suiipliers a firm u.sed 
would not neces.sarily guarantee qualit\’ inputs to its manii 
factiiring prcKe.sses. He sugge.sted. however, that building 
ongoing relation.ships ba.sed on tru.st and lovaltv would (Dem 
ing 1982: Pall 198''). 

I nder the Deming .scenario, continuous impro\ement is 
the only true route to improwd ciuality. greater productivitv 
( le.ss rework and perhaps more efficient work routines), and 
reduced co.st. lb him. co.sts of failure, like repair expenditures 
and cu.stomer ill will, far outweigh co.sts of prevention, for 
in.stance. priK'c.ss design, change, and maintenance, leaders 
mu.st acKiKiUe on the job training to keep employees' skills 
c urrent and driw out fear becau.se it di.scouragcs risk taking 
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and stitles creativity. They must break down departmental bar 
riers that prohibit cross tunctional teamwork, because work, 
by its ver\’ nature, does not always recognize such artificial 
boundaries. He recommended the elimination of productivity 
slogans, exhortations, and quotas. He believed that pre,ssing 
for zero defects or new levels of producti\ it\'. for example, 
implies that the employee is at tault. when in reality, the bulk 
of the cau.ses of poor quality and low prcxluctivity belongs 
to the .system and exi.sts in spite ot the work torcc. By the 
.same token, he .suggested that quotas do nothing more than 
perpetuate the .status quo and that managing without knowl 
edge of what to do only creates in.stability and causes fear. 
Deming believed that people need to take pride in what they 
do. 'Id keep pace with industry' changes and aciively contrib 
ute to the organization's ‘ .iture, he encouraged education, 
profe.ssional development, and personal self improvement 
for ever\’one. He proc'laimed that organizational transforma 
tion is eveiv'body s job -that, in elTcct, top management has 
to accept the responsibility for continuous quality impro\c 
ment and prov ide a financial and philo.sophical structure that 
jM'ovides employees with the tools and incentives for engaging 
in change (Deming b)82; Gitlowand Gitlow 198“"). 



Juran 

I 'iiderlying luran's quality philo.sophy is the belief that the 
product or .service provided should do what the user wants, 
need.s. and expects it to do- that a certain “fitne.ss of use” 
exi.sts ( Sc huler and Harris 1992). According to juran, only 20 
percent of all quality problems encountered by an organ! 
zation are employee controllable (motivation and dedication, 
for iastance). Like Deming, he believes that all other quality 
problems lie beyond the control of individual employ ees and 
are therefore controllable only by management. These quality 
problems might include failure to improve product design, 
failure to introduce new products, and failure to make new 
technologv' available to the work toix c. juran .stresses the 
importance of leadership by upper management, compain* 
wide training of management, and the u.se of three basic 
c|uality oriented puKVS.ses planning, control, and improve 
iv.cnt. He f(K U.ses on chronic problems, which represent long 
.standing adver.se situations. He ad\( Kates employee empow* 
erment by providing the employee with knowledge about 
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wliai is expected, what tlie standards for design, output, and 
operations are, and how to correct any unacceptable variance* 
from standards. He suggests tliat by doing so, firms can 
acliie\'c c}ualit\' "breakthroughs," wliicli lead to higher levels 
of organi/atic)nal performance Quran 1964; Pall 198*’). 

His tools and methods support improvement of product 
c}ualit\' along fi\'e dimensions — design, conformance, avail- 
ability, safety, and field use. Interdisciplinary cooperation 
determines prcKluct design specifications; conformance 
ensures that the finished product reflects the intended design. 
Availability suggests that a problem free prcKluct results from 
careful prcKcssing steps, close relations with \'cndors and cus 
tomers, and continual feedback on wa\'s to addre,ss cjuality. 
Safety and field use both fc)cus on concerns of customers, 
such Its product deli\'en', flelLl sen ice c'ompetence, timelines.s, 
and prcKluct risk to the consumer. Juran weaves these qualitv 
dimensions together through a system of accountability that 
centers on the cost of poor quality ( rework and customer dis 
satisfaction ) - costs that c*an be* eliminated if organizations 
concentrate on quality management (,Sciuiler and Harris 1992). 

Broadening the Perspective: Philip Crosby 

'Iwcnty fi\c \ears later, Philip Crosby mo\cd the Oeming juran 
quality philosophy beyc>nd the engineer's perspective and 
into the service industry. Crosby bases his b* step continuous 
quality improvement program on four absolutes: the defi 
nition of quality is conformance to requirements (meeting 
acceptable standards); the only acceptable performance stan 
dard is zero deteos; detect prevention (doing the right thing 
the first time instead of relying on in.spection to eliminate 
detective products) is the management .system of c|uality; and 
the co.st of quality is the price of nonconformance (what it 
co.sts when w’e do things wTong). Ilie co.st of quality is a.s.so 
dated .solely with defects making, finding, repairing, or 
avoiding them (Cro.sby br9, 19Ha; Kennedy 1991; Pall 19S“"). 

Crosby's total belief in a zero defect goal difiers slightlv 
from juran s. Wliile juran fcK'u.ses on apj)rai.sal and prevention 
co.sts, he con ten els that the.se costs may outweigh the costs 
of poor quality. To him, the goal mast he the highe.st quality 
at the lowc.st co.st. An organization mu.st pursue a.s.se.ssment 
and prevention activities to the point at which they etjual tlie 
co.st of poor tjuality. Beyond that point, juran que.stions the 
desirability ol zero defects (Schuler and Harris 1992). 
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Crosl'jy ditYers from Doming not so much in content us in 
degree. VCliile lx)th see quulic\' impro\ ement as ongoing, 
Oeming seeks to eliminate abnormal or special statistical vari 
ances and to reduce the le\ el of those inherent to the sy stem. 
Doming terms this second type of variance 'common, Dnlike 
an employee wiio makes a prcKiuct but has little direct contact 
with the produc t's consumer, service employees interact on 
a personal level with clients. Customer dissatisfaction caused 
bv poor c|uality may result in the disappearance of the cus 
tomer and rob the service provider of the c)pportunity to 
remove impertections. Consequently, a commitment to c|ual 
ity. Its Crosbv sees it, means "doing it right the first time. Like 
Doming. Cro.sby views eliminating variance as important, but 
he takes a less quantifiable tack than Doming. His .strategv’ 
calls for qualirv' councils among employees, admini.strators. 
and clients that .strive for zero delects upon deliverv' (C.ro.sby 
Doming 1982 ). 



The Baldrige Criteria; Drawing the 
Basic Elements Together 

’fhirtv vears alter its introduction in Japan. /Vmerican busi 
ne.sses. such as Xerox, Hew lett Packard, the Lc>rd Motor C.om 
panv. and Motorola, began to realize the potential ol IQM. 
Todav. new books and articles on the subject of c|uality man 
agement arrive almo.st daily, and while the views ot Doming, 
luran. and C'ro.sby repre.sent a relatively small .sampling ot cur 
rent qualitv management gurus, they are considered by most 
to be the preemiiu'nt writers in the c|uality movement ( Peters 
and V^aterman 1982; Stewart 1992). 

'Hie American busine.ss community, unlike japan, has been 
slow to recognize the need for quality initiatives and conse 
quentlv has. until recently, paid these wr iters little heed. 
Lulled into comp lacencv by po.stwar pro.speritv'. American in 
du.strv mistakenly identified gradual decline's in revenues 
generated and market .share gained or maintained as tempo 
rar\’ glitches in the busine.ss eyeJe. To complic'ate matters 
further, punitive motivational svstems reinforced managerial 
control and pequauated a truncated perception ot organiza 
tional (|uality and re.sponsibility. 

'fhose firms willing to ask hard ciue.stions about produc 
tivity. profitability, and quality .soon discovered nothing te*m 
porarv’ about the downward spiral that they had entered. 
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which dampened compel it iveness and threatened to perma 
nenily criiplc them. A crisis, while perhaps not here, was cer 
lainly impending. To encourage American firms to pay serious 
attention to quality. Congress in 1987 passed legislation that 
e,stablished the annual Malcolm Baldrige National Quality 
Award. The seven criteria ( listed below) set forth by Congress 
mirror certain comnu)n elements of the three approaches 
already di,scussed and pro\1de a synthesis of the crucial points 
made by Deming, Juran, and Crosby. 

U'adership: racilitcitkm emei ^uidcouv arc key clcmctits of 
this criterion. i\*rsonal lecuiership from senior exeentires 
that helps create and sustain a customer focus must he 
hosed on clear and risible iiuality' rallies. 

liilormaiion and Analysis: I 'nder the specifications of this 
criterion, timeliness, reliahilit}\ access, and the way in which 
infonnation is analyzed .sv/gc^esY the decree to which data 
inform organizational decisions and oi vrali operational 
and planning ohjec tires. The effect iiv employment of ade 
(fiiate information in the organization 's problem soil ing 
process must supixwt a firm 's drire for cpialit}' and its 
attempts to improre performance. 

.Strategic Quality Planning: This cate^oiy reinforces the 
notion that strategic planning encompasses short 
and long term goals, dereloping plans to realize these goals, 
and implementing their prescribed actions. All key (fualit}' 
reifuirements must he integrated into the planning process 
and clearly l isihle in the plan 's deployment across all work 
units. 

Human Resource ne\elopmeni and Management: Here exa 
miners look for oigan national derot ion to employee derel 
opment and / leadt*rship\sl determination to manage this 
mo,s;t raluahle resource hy creating a irork enriroinnent 
that suppiwts personal empowerment, shared responsibility 
and innoratire and ongoing (lualify improrement. 

Management o( Process Quality: Pehind this Haldrige 
requirement lies the belief that more can he accomplished 
by trorking together to improre the system than hy haritig 
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individiuil amtrihutof's working around the system. The 
key elements of process management include design, pro 
duct ion, delirer}*, support, a fid assessment. Systematic qual 
it}' improrement not only includes the efforts of all work 
units but those of the suppliers of thepnKhwt or senice's 
various components. Contributors include all work units 
and suppliers. The system refers to stages (f design, produc 
tion, delivery, support, and assessment. 

Quality and Operational Results: The supposition that forms 
the rationale for this category is that improving cfuality* ulti 
rriately leacki to improved productivity'. Results are assessed 
by comparing organizational quality' levels to thitse of corn 
petitors and current industrial benchmarks. 

Customer Foc*us and Satisfaction: Of the seven caUgories, 
customer focus and satisfaction carries the most iveight. 

It refers to the firm's relationships with customers and its 
knowledge of its customers' present and anticipated require 
merits and of the key quality factors that determine market 
place cornpetitii 'eness. 

Cx>mplenientin^ these seven criteria is the solid conviction 
that “the concept of quality improvement is directly applicable 
to small companies as well as large, to service industries as 
well as manufacturing, and tc) the public as well as private 
sector eiueiprise“ ( Rio Salado Community College 199 lb. 
pp. 10 2 4 ; r.S. Department of Commerce 1992. pp. 1.^ 3S). 

TQM: Its Movement into Higher Education 

Hducation s interest in total cjuality management lagged that 
of American business, but by the mid 1980s academic writers 
and some universities and colleges saw the inherent limita 
tions in the dominant planning routines of the day and began 
experimenting with strategic management. Existing variations 
on the theme, such as logical inr '♦•mentalism, strategic plan 
ning. strategic management, stratc gic issues management, and 
strategic negotiation, were also revived and expanded (see 
Ansotf 1980, Cope 198’’; I'isher and I'ly 1981; Keller 1983; 
and Quinn 1980 for discussions of these appniaches). 

Strategic management has much in common with U)tal cjual 
ity management. It emphasizes an ongoing prcKVss that inte 
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grates strategic planning with other management systems. Ulti- 
hiately, it strives to provide the organization with the capacity 
tor mastering the ev ents and consequences of rapid environ 
mental chtmge. Strategic management encompasses both the 
formulation and implementation of strategic plans. Under stra 
tegic management, the organization systematically trains its 
members to exhibit behaviors that support any new orga 
nizational values and to reinforce the new vision. 'Fhis manage 
rial mental it\\ which equates employee conditioning to orga- 
nizational buy in. reinforces strategic management's predom 
inately top clown approach to planning (n(K)ris and Lozier 
1990; Koteen 1989). 

Chaffee moves the academic discussion beyond strategic 
management when she begins her discourse on linear, adap- 
ti\'e, and inteq')retive strategies. She suggests that, w'hile linc'ar 
strategies like strategic planning may succeed in insulating 
an organization from its environment (as long as that envi 
n)nment remains predictable), the same cannot be said of 
it when times become turbulent. Adaptive and inteq'>retive 
strategies, in contrast, concentrate on constituent perceptions 
ot the organization and stress takirig action to miLximize pos- 
itive perceptions and repair negative ones by matching orga 
nizational activities to environmental demands. Iwen though 
Chaffee strc\ssc\s constituent satisfaction, cooperation, and 
open communication as she moves her discussion into the 
arena of total ciuality management, her arguments exhibit the 
same central weakne.ss that characterizes prior academic 
approaches to planning. No one questions the underlying 
LLssumption that c|uality exists and that it exists at an accep 
table level (Chaffee 1989; Chaffee and Sh.err 1992). 



Altering the Concepts: TQM in Academic Terms 

Although pioneering institutions of higher education, such 
as Lox Valley Technical Cx)llege and Oelaware (x)untv Com 
munity College, began experimenting with Crosby’s model 
of ciualitv' management its early as 198(\ most academic writ 
ings and efforts to institutionalize tjuality management in col 
leges and universities have occurred since 1990. Discu.ssioiis 
began in earnest with publication of I sin^ to lmp*vtv 

C.ollc^cs I >///’( 7*.s7//e.v by Robert C'ornesky el al. in 1990 
and i)fi (J: Caioiifi^ {)u(ility in lUy,bcr h'dtaatioti by I /aniel 
Seymour in 1992. 







Comesf^: The Deming way 

In his first wtitings, Comeskv' simpK’ reframes Deming s 14 
points in academic terms, llie prescriptive nature ot Vsin^ 

basically illustrates for colleges and universities how 
they might integrate Deming s philosophy into institutions 
of higher education. Cornesk\ \s academic variations of Dem 
ing s principles include: 

1. Achieve constancy of purpose ( i.e., involve both faculty 
and administrators in long range planning). 

2. Adopt a new philosophy. Tliis means incorix)rate c|ualit\’ 
into the administrate e system. 

3. Ceitse dependence on inspection. Tlie suggestion is to 
e.stablish a system of random course testing by outside 
evaluators because routine testing does not necessarily 
indicate cjuality. 

Build long term relationships with ihe school districts and 
community colleges of potential students and with 
suppliers. 

S. Improve constantly. Cornesk\’ ties this point lo the way 
in which funds arc' alkK'ated and concluclc\s that funding 
alone will not guarantee quality. 

b. In.stitute on the- job training for academic affairs emplo\' 
ees and coordinate it with training efforts in other cle 
partments. 

Institute leadership, (x)rnesky defines efiecti\ e leadcTship 
in terms of planning, performance expectations, and inno 
\ation and proposes four strategies- attend to v ision, 
create meaning through communication, build tru.st 
through po.st tiring, and in.still confidence through respect. 

K. Drive out fear. In this case, Cornesky sugge.sts using a 
Deming technique the fi.shbone chart to elicit candid 
re.spon.ses to problems. He .spc'nds consicic'rable time* dis 
cus.sing eonflict management techniques and relates point 
H back to point 

9. Break clown bari iers by letting faculty, .students, and .staff 
have their .sa\ . ( A)rnesky‘s example's in this in.stance arc* 
curious involvement in rai.sing funds and pooling re 
source's across department.s. 

10. Idiminaie slogans, because in many ca.sc’s the* end iv.sult 
is an adversarial relationship. 

1 1. Kliminatc' cpiotas. Here Cornesky harkens back to re.sourcc’ 
alUK'aiion and sugge.sts that funding formulas should not 
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lx* the sole deieriiiinants of personnel and budget 
distribution. 

12. /\lx)li.sh annual ratings. Clornesky believes that they ereate 
barriers to pride in workmanship. Instead, student eval 
nation of in.staietion and the eourse, faculty evaluation 

of the .students and the course, self evaluations and peer 
evaluations .should con.stitule new in.structor evaluation 
pr(K*edures. 

13. I’se edueation and .self improvement on a coiuinual Ixtsis 
to bring about constant improxemeiit. Cornesky refers 
back to the need to involve educators in planning 
beeau.se. allhough admini.strators control the re.sources. 
laculty know the problems. 

be C'let ewrv’one invoKed, e.specialK’ on an inlertlepari mental 
IxLsis. 'lb Cornesky. everyone needs to see the big picture. 

In his elaboration ofihe.se points. Cornesky u.ses examples 
ot current prartice, many of which violate one or more of 
Deming’s points, to illu.strate .selected point.s. Vliere neither 
good nor bad in.stances of practice exi.st, he creates hvpothel 
ical .scenarios (Corne.sky et al. 1990). 

In sub.sequent work. Corne.sky elaborates on Oo.sbv's I t 
points, provides a guide to'I QM t(K)ls and technic|ues. and 
develops a quality index based on the .seven Baldrige criteria 
( .see ('orne.sky 1993. 199*; Corne.sk\’ and Nk<aK)l 1992. (ax 
nesky et al. 1991 ). 'Ib him. there are five critical conditions 
that niu.st be met .sequentially to implement 'fyjM in an aca 
demic setting education and admini.sirative (.ommitment. 
education and commitment of facultx and .staff, tru.st. pride 
in workmanship, and cultural change in the in.stiuition (Cor 
ne.skyetal. 1991). 

Seymour: Strategic quality management 

Seymour takes a slightly different tack. Rather than superim 
pose any one .style of indu.strial t|uality managemeni on higher 
education, he begins by defining quality and prtx ceds to the 
development ol his own version of 'f(^),M .strategic qualitv 
managemeni. .Seymour grounds his definition of quality in 
the work ot IXivid Ciarain. Claiwin. in turn. ha.sed his inteipre 
taiion of (|uality on insights gained from Deming. Juran. and 
Crosby ( (iai vin 1992. c itc*d in Sehuler and Hams 1992. p. 20). 

Both Juran and Cro.sby tlefine qu;iliiy through the eu*s of 
the produc er “fiine.ss ofu.se" in the first cusc*and "confor 
mane e to rec|uiremenis" in the latter. 1 Homing .sees ciualiiy 







;ts nuUualK' determined b\' those who produce the product 
and those who consume it, Garvin expanded these perspec 
lives inioei^hi diniensions of quality-performance, features, 
reliability, conformance, durability, serviceability, aesthetics, 
and perceptions of quality. Using the.se dimensions, he de 
rives five definitions of quality -transcendent or innate excel- 
lence; manufacturing based, which relates to Crosby s con 
tormance to requirements-, product based, which is precise 
and measurable; value based, which takes juran's co.st 
eflectivene.ss into account; and user based, or the satistaction 
of consumer wants (Crosby 1979; Garvin I992;juran 1964; 
Schuler and Harris 1992) . 

VGiilc traditional i.sts build reputational quality (Ciarvin's 
transcendent tjuality ). Seymour sugge.sts that higher education 
U)vl;iy can ill afford ,‘ ich a narrow interpretation. He instead 
cnibukcs ('i;irv in*s definitional multiplicity. His approach to 
(jualiiv is one of continuous improvement. He .sees leadership 
commitment ;is the key determinant of whether a college or 
uniwrsiiy .succeeds in creating what he terms a culture ot 
qualitv-. He places added emphasis on communication.* 

A continuous thread throughout his book deals with cus 
(omer s;itisfaction and meeting consumer demands. By fo 
c using on students as cu.stomers. he .stresses the importance 
of the interface between the educator and the cu.stomer more 
than Corne.sk'v- does. This preoevupation with the concept of 
c ustomer may .stem from his familiarity with the Baldrige crite 
ria and the heavy emphasis that the avv'ard places on customer 
serv k e. .Seymour de.sc ribes in.stitutions of higher education 
ih;U are devoted to quality as learning organizations that pos 
sess Vultures of tjualiiy." yet he sugge.sts that the vvay to 
change organizations to meet the demands of their cu.stomers 
lies in ’managing in cjualiiy,'' In eftect, .strategic cjuality man 
agemcaii is .something done tt>. and not nece.s.sarily by, an 
organization (Seymour 1991. 1992). 

In later work, Seymour .softens his rhetoric and relics more 
and more on Baldrige criteria when he de.scribes quality, qual 
ity management, and continuous quality improvement (Sev 
mour 199 n. He concludes 7*yA/. /t 

•s<‘\nMiiir nnsiakrnly tommvnis ihai IH-minj; UtK-s noi ,kU1u‘ss iIk‘ lurJ 
Ini (oiimumu.Uion Iku l)nuinj» ddinrs his lirM point ujusuiuy ol put 
pusc* in tiTins ot loninniniont to and toininunicaiion oi a vision hy organ 
i/aiKuul IvaUvrs Doming again suggests ilu- noocl for strong oomnutnioation 
when ho <.1 im usm-s liow to hroak down organisational harniTs, 
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ing, "In our classrooms wc encourage students to examine 
competing theories, test assumptions, create learning situa 
lions. . . . Perhaps this is the time to apply what we teach io 
what we do." 

The Baldrige Criteria for Higher Education 

In 1995, the LIS. Department of Commerce launched the 
Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award Education Pilot, 
'rhrough the pilot, the department hopes to determine the 
\*iahility of a nationwide recognition program, to evaluate the 
pilot criteria, and tc) determine what potential an educational 
Baldrige program might hold for promoting information shar 
ing, cross sector cooperation, and more demanding education 
standards. Participation is open to all public and private for 
profit and nonprofit VS, .schools and po.stsecondary^ institu 
tions (I’.S. Department of Commerce 1995a, 1995b, 1995cf 

The education pilot builds on the .same .seven part frame 
work that the busine.ss award u.ses. In effect, pilot dcK'uments 
to some degree bridge the gap between busine.ss jargon and 
educational lingo. The primary^ fcKus is on learning centered 
education that pays attention to the needs of learners as die 
lated by the requirements of the marketplace and the respon 
sibility of citizenship. As learning centered organization.s, in.sti 
tut ions ser\e as role mcKlcls botn operationally and through 
support of publicly important purpo.ses such as environmental 
excellence and community ,ser\'ice. Active learning, the need 
for internal networking across units, and the nece.ssity of 
external partnering with busine.s.ses, other education insti- 
tutions, the community, and ser\ice organization.s provide 
cornerstones for the pilot's criteria (US. Department of Com 
merce 1995a, 1995b, 1995c). 

Excellence is defined in terms of \'alue-added performance. 
Internally, this means year to year improvement; externally, 
it implies improvement compared to peer in.siitutions and 
appropriate bcm*hmarks. Considerable emphasis is placed 
on cause effect thinking, but a di.sclaimer .states that "no pre 
supposition of median i.stic mcKlels of .student development" 
exi.sts nor is there any need to "dcK'ument prcK'edures or 
define conformity or compliance." 71 le seven Baldrige cdu 
cation pilot criteria can be summarized as follows: 

leadership bv student coitctvd, focus on clear ^oals, 

and bold biyj.) e.\pectations. It nii4st ensure the Integration 

of these oh/ectires into the entire ntanagement system. 





Information and Analysis must support overall rfiLssiofi 
related performance excellence. This hicludes befichniarh 
in^ and peer comparisons. 

Strategic Quality and Operational Planning must he carried 
out in tenets of key student and overall ifistitutiotial per- 
formance requiremefits. 

Human Resource Development and Management includes 
the examination of faculty^ and staff professional detel 
opment to judge whether these efforts align with ifvstitutiofial 
performance objectives and employee irell being and satis 
faction to gain a seyise of whether the institution's climate 
is conducive to performance excellence. Institutions must 
determine how faculty' organize themselves for work and 
how reward and evaluation systems support a student focus. 

Hducational and Business PnKVSS Management is responsible 
for learning centered educational design and delivefy\ sup 
port and senice design, and business operations. It requires 
that the organization examine its contributions to the body 
of knowledge ( research), to knowledge transfer (scholar 
ship), and tosenice. 

Student Performance Results, evsa categoiy. looks at student 
performance, institutional education climate improvement, 
organizational business performance, and research and 
scholarship results. It requires the presence of embedded, 
ongoing assessment that is both curriculum based and 
critetv ^n referei i ced. 

Student Pck'us and Student and Stakeholder Satisfaction 
refers to an organization's ability' to assess student needs 
and exfiectations and to provide effective linkages to other 
key stakeholders. This category* and Student Performance 
Results cam' equal weight and together account for nearly 
one half the total possible points in the criteria rating system 
(CorneskT P»S; US. Department of Commerce l99Sa, 
199SK 109Sc). 

The Barriers to CQI In Higher Education 

Although the academic' community has entered the (]Ql dia 
logue, organizational charaderi.stics, perceived to be uniciue 
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b\' ociuGitors, complicate tlie subject's deliberation. Wlien we 
take a hard look at both academic and business literature, 
however, certain parallels begin to emerge, all of which seem 
to point to problems of practice rather than to the incompat- 
ibility of the concept. 

A kick of forethought, a misinterpretation of 
quality, and a liquidity of commitment 

Caught in the tangled web of todays problems, organizations 
often enter into a frenz\' of activip' with no cleiu' idea of what 
lies aliead. Tliey leave intact generic mission statements, 
which make defining quality and excellence impcxssible. 

Diese in.stitutions j'>ractice short run leadership inter\'ention 
iiLstead of connecting daily operational decision making with 
,some form of long term planning (Deming 1982; Kwell 1993), 
Hnticed b\' the prcxspect of minimal organizational disrup 
tion and turmoil and tlie promise ot organizational traixsfor 
mation, they succumb to tlie lure of gadgetr\\ new technologv*, 
and slick ,sounding problem ,soIving teeliniques commonlv 
iissodated with otl the slielt CQI j')rograms. In higher edu 
cation, drawn out debates about the relevance of Deming's 
l4 points and skepticism of core academic units, becaihse their 
members see CQI as unrelated to their concerns, generate 
resi,stance to such ill conceived approaches. Furthermore, dis 
ciplinaiy loyalty rather than in,stitutional affiliation prevents 
cro,ss functional teams, which would link planning with oper 
ational proc'cxsses, from materializing. 'Hiis breeds a separatLsm 
that shelters ,strategic planning efforts from integration with 
total ciuality management and solidifies a continued discon 
nection betw'een institutional goals and indixiclual goals 
( I* well 1993; Seymour 1992; Teeter and lx)zier 1993). 

Using worn-out techniques to teach old dogs new tricks 

Instead of moving toward long term change, organizations 
often ecjuate CQI to a short term cjuick fix. In both busine.ss 
and education, a desperate search for in,stant succe.ss di.sallows 
the opportunity to commit to an all encompa.ssing endeavor 
like cjuality improvement. In their enthusiasm to “gel the 
show on the road," organizations either attempt large .scale, 
diffuse implementation or engage in massive training pro 
grams. In the first in.stance, organizations de\ote loo little time 
and too few people to extremely complex projects. In the lat 
ter, the\' tend to ii.se programs that are prepackaged and 
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unable to f(K‘us on the organization's partieular needs. Hea\y 
eoncentration on tools and paxvss impro\ ement siib\'crts 
any possible conveyanee of overall strategy' and pur[-)ose. 'File 
final flaw is that instead of hav'ing tex) few people trained, tex) 
many are too willing to praetiee something for whieh too few 
opportunities exist (Seymour 1992; Teeter and U)zier 1993). 

Ritualistic commitment to tools that lead to 
measuring for the sake of measuring 

Organizations are what the\' meitsure, but what gets measured 
may not give them the information they really need tc) know. 

As measuring beeomes an end in itself, too auieh data pile 
up and sheer volume often leads to faulty analysis. Mi,splaced 
benchmarks become targets instead of guides and fail to 
reflect accurate institutional and specific functional definitions 
of quality and excellence (Hwell 1993; Matthews 1993; Sey 
mour 1992; Teeter and U)zier 1993). 

A lack of urgency and a myopic perspective 
on expertise and quality applicability 

Wliere no perceived cata.strophe exists, no .sense of urgency 
emerges and a general awrsion to change peqx‘tuates inac 
tion. 7ltis lack of urgency currently permeates much of Amer 
ica's ser\'ice industry’ sector, a gcKxi portion of its manutac 
turing .sector, and almo.st all of its in.stitutions of higher 
education. Further complications ari.se when organizations 
belie^'e that they know best how to .solve their owm problems. 
'Hie paradox here is that they contribute to their pre.sent 
dilemmiLS by continuing to u.se the time worn .strategies that 
led to their problems in the first plaee. Organizations assume 
that qualiu exists, so di.sc’u.ssions of quality management .seem 
irrelevant and busine.ss as usual precludes the recognition 
>f telltale .signs that signal a need for ehange (Se\’nu>ur 1992; 
NX'aterman 19H"’). 

Choosing the urong issues 

Deming .says organizations that claim their troubles lie entiieK' 
in the workforce mi.ss the mark, fhe con.sequence of .such 
thinking is a busine.ss am on the basis of visible figures alone. 
By counting money and insi.sting on improvemc*nt ba.sed on 
prodiietion quotas, the.se organizations fail to realize that 
workers are handicapped by organizational sy’.stems over 
w'hich they have little control. In other words, ([uality and 
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quality impr()\ emcnt may depend on systemie ehanges, 
which fall within the realm of managerial rather than 
employee intluenee. 

In the ease of higher education, the faculty controlled teach 
ing and learning prcK'ess lies at the heart of c\'er>' college and 
imi\ersity. By confining quality change efforts tc> administra 
tive practices and academic support .ser\'iccs, we may he miss 
ing opportunities to make significant inroads in the .search 
for quality education. 

Se^egating rather than integrating 
quality improvement 

Busine.sscs and colleges and universities alike tend to 
embrace quality its an add on. 'fhey invest quality control 
departments with the responsibility for taking t'are of prob 
lems of quality. By doing .so, they in effect divorce quality 
from the main.stream of in.stitutional life (l)eming 1982). 

Clinging to outmoded reumrd structures 

Deming insi.ststhat most performance evaluations, merit rat 
ings, and annual reviews ftKus on an end prexiuct and do not 
promote leadership that helps people improve. In fact, merit 
.sy.stems can rapidly degenerate into number counting game.s. 
Mo.st do not take team effort into account. In education, im 
properK' fcK'u.sed .sy.stems di.seourage quality creativity, pro 
mote busine.ss as usual, and, coupled with tenure, .spawn the 
attitude that quality and excellence are highly laudable eon 
eepts as long xs .someone el.se Ixis to worry about them ( Dem 
ing 1982; Matthews 1993; 'feeter and U)/.ier 1993). 

High-level lip sertHce, linear views of change, and 
inattention to cultural transformation 

Ix'aders show a reluctance to play an aggressive and creative 
role in in.stitutional moves toward quality. They .see no con 
nection between cjuality and the real problems that their 
organizations face. Politicized turfmanship in.stead of team 
work emerges among middle lewl managers (in cxlucation 
department chairs) who, becau.se they may have been left 
out of the planning pr(K‘e.ss, do not understand or welcome 
new rolc‘s A continued .short term perspective tlenies the 
neetl for an extenckxl time frame, leaders who 1(k*us on oper 
ational eo.sts and budgets overlook the immediate co.sts in 
money and time required to make C!QI routine. 'Iliis bottom 
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line mentality and an accompanying dependence on decision 
making by decree discourage consensus building, which is 
a basic prerequisite to cultural transformation. Paradoxically, 
leaders who succe.ssftilly expand participation through plan 
ning may also increase the le\ el and the extent ot con,sti 
ttiencv' frtustration (Deming 19H2; Matthews 1993; Potilton 
1980; Seymotir 1993; leeter and U)zier 1993)- 

One sticky issue: The customer image 

'Hk’ term ‘’ctisttnner” sparks indignation not only in edticators 
but in many indtistrial and service organizations as well. For 
years. American btisinesvses have lollowed Say's law— stipply 
creates demand. In other words, the ctistomer indiscriminateK' 
settles for whate\'er htusine.ss chooses to offer. Hdticators reject 
the notion of castomer otit of hand. To most, stich a connec 
tion implies blind stihmi.ssion to someone’s (.most likely a 
.student's) unfettered demands. Hie problem with this aver 
Sion to the .student as customer image is the potential for mis 
inter|')retation of learning needs. 

Matthews sugge.sts that when educators do not determine 
the goals and desires of their primarv' .stakeholders (.students 
and sources of financial support ), they suKstitute tho.se of edu 
cation's .sccondarv* stakeholders admini.strators and facult\’. 
Fven the goals of third level stakeholders—boards, cities, 
future employees — man>' times take primacy over the needs 
of .students (Matthews 1993). Ewell contencls that this dcK*s 
not have to he the case. Instead, the key to pleasing educa 
tion's castomers lies in the total quality concept o\ actively 
shaping cirstomer reactions by anticipating and exceeding 
current expectations ( Ewell 1993)- Tc) Seymour, the .student 
as cu.stomer frame of reference poses the greatest hurdle tor 
adv( Kates of CQl in higher education. He sums up the prob 
lem by .saying. ‘‘As .students, they belong to us; as cu.stomers, 
the learning prcK'ess is mutually owned" (Seymour 1993). 

Prelude to the Case Studies 

VCliat follow's next are case .studies of .seven educ ational orga 
nizations (two at the same university) and their attempts to 
move in a fairly substantive way beyond exiyisine toTQM 
in their admini.strative .superstructures to continuous quality 
in the cla.s.srcH)m. With \arying degrees of sucx e.ss, eac h has 
tric-d to avoid the numerous pitfalls of prac tice in its ctlorts 
to institutionalize CQl. 
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'Ilie organizations include the Graduate School of Ekisiness 
at the Unh’crsity of Chicago, the Colleges of Business and 
Kngineering at Arizona State University (ASH), Northwest Mis 
souri State University (NVC^'NISU), Saniford Uniwrsity, the 
Maricopa County Community College District ( MCCCD ), and 
Miami-Dade Community College (MDCC). Several consid- 
erations weighed heavily in choosing these institutions. First, 
the desire was to provide a broad range of organizations in 
terms ot size, IcKation, and in.stitutional t\pe. Two colleges 
are IcKated in the Southwest, two in the Midwe.st, and two 
in the Southeast. Mc)st are situated in urban areas with more 
than 2 million residents; only NWMSU, in rural Mi.s.souri, and 
Samford, in Birmingham, Alabama, ser\e fewer people. ASU 
and the University of Chicago are large re.search universities, 
NWMSU and Samford University are comprehensive four year 
in.stitutions, and Maricopa and Miami Dade are community 
colleges. Four of the colleges receiw public funding; two 
exi.st as private, independent in.stitutions. Tlie n\'o community 
colleges .serve more than 5(),(X)0 .students, both the engineer 
ing college and the busine.ss college at ASU enroll between 
S,0(X) and 8,000 .students, and the others range in size from 
1,500 to slightly over 6,000 enrollee.s. 

Second, past publicity about CQl efforts played a role. Ai 
attempt was made to introduce .several in.stitutions, among 
them ASU's Colleges of Busine.ss and Engineering and the 
I ’niversity of Chicago's Graduate Sc'hool of Business, that up 
to this point have received little or no comprehensive cov- 
erage. dTie.se colleges complement three others --Northwe.st 
Mi.s.souri State University-, Samford University, and the Maric- 
opa County Community College Di.strict - that have garnered 
c'xtensive attention. 'Fhe final case illu.strates how the di.s(‘us 
Sion of continuous c|ualit)- might he broadened. It details 
cjuality initiatives at a community college that does not regard 
itself as a Cyi iastitution. Miami Dade embraces neither the 
CQI dialogue, its methods, nor its jargon, yet its facultv- pursue 
many ot the avenues travvled by CQl educational organiza 
lions. In many i Instances, Miami Dade Community Cxillege 
docs .so more wholeheartedly and eflectivelv' than colleges 
and universities that operate under the banner of CQl. 

Information for the ca.se studies came from internal doc 
umenl.s, publLshed materials, and inlc‘rv ievvs. 
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Tlic case studies in this section fcxus on seven educational 
organizations (two at the same university) and their attempts 
to move from exposure to TQM in the administrative super 
staictiire to continuous quality in the classr(X)m. With varying 
degrees of success, each has tried to institutionalize contin 
uous quality improvement. 

Se\'eral considerations weighed heavily in chcvosing these 
institutions, among them the desire to provide a broad range 
of organizations in terms of size, kxation, and institutional 
type. Two colleges are IcKated in the Southwest, two in the 
Midwest, and two in the Southeast. Most are Ux-ated in urban 
areas with more than 2 million residents; only NWMSU, in 
rural Missouri, and Samford, in Birmingham, Alabama, scr\'e 
fewer people. ASU and the I ’ni\'ersity of Chicago are large 
research universities, NWMSU and Samfrxd (.University are 
comprehensive four yetir institutions, and Maricopa and 
Miami Dade are community colleges. Four of the colleges 
reveive public frinding; two are private, independent insti 
tiitions. Tliey serve from 1,500 to more than 50,000 students. 

Second, past pitblicity about CQI efforts played a role. An 
attempt was made to intaxluce several institutions, among 
them ASli's Colleges of Business and Engineering and the 
(iniversity ot Chicago’s Graduate Schexff of Business, that up 
to this point have received little or no comprehensive co\'- 
erage. Tliese colleges complement three others— NWMSU, 
Samtbrd, and the Mtiricopa County Community College Dis 
trict — that ha\'e garnered extensive attention. 

ITie final case illu.strates how the discaKssion of continuous 
quality might be broadened. It details quality initiatives at a 
comnuinity college that dcx\s not regard itself as a CQI in.sti 
tution. Miami Dade embraces neither the CQI dialogue, its 
metluxLs, nor its jargon, yet its laculty pursue many of the 
avenues traveled by CQI educational organizauion,s. In many 
iastances, Miami Dade does ,so more wholeheartedly and 
effectively than colleges and universities that operate under 
the banner of CQI. 

Inlbrmation tor the atse .studies came from internal dex' 
uments and publi.shed material.s. In addition, becau.se the 
author had ready acce.ss to people at Arizona State University, 
the Maricopa County Community College Di.strict, and Miami 
D;ide Cionimunity College, inter\ iew data supplement written 
.sources. Few ot the colleges u.se the .same nomenclature to 
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describe their efforts. Because the labels them.seK’es add rich 
ne.ss to each college’s individual ,stor>', no attempt has been 
made to .standardize terminology acrtxss cases. 

Grassroots Quality: The University of Chicago 
Graduate School of Business 

Tlie Graduate Sclitx)! of Busine.ss at the University of Chicago 
employs 1 15 full-time and 34 part time faculty who .sen'e 
about 1,100 full time and 1..300 part-time .students. In tall 1988, 
Business Week published a report in which the universib 's 
.schtH)! received low marks in a cu.stomer-.satisfaction survey 
of graduating MBA .students (Bemowski 199 1 ). fhe dean of 
the .scluxil, who was heavily involved in fund-raising, could 
devote little time to a hands-on improvement effort, lastead, 
he encouraged a .series of faculty- and .student iicspired eu 
deavors. Tlie grassnxxs iikkIcI that emerged has one minimal 
reciuisite -the organization mast permit .sub.stantial freedtmi 
to individuals in how they perform their own jobs and how 
small work groups function (Roberts 1993)- 

At Chicago, this flexibility exi.sted. Con.seciuently, by 1989, 
when much of the current gras.sr(X)ts quality initiative began, 
.sewral pieces already were in place. Frtr example, in.stmctors 
already' prepared up to date, detailed cttur.se descriptitxis for 
a widely di.s.seminated curriculum guide. The u.se t)f inter 
active comp'tting in courses, including the devektpment of 
educational .st)ftware, w'as wide.sprcad; .student evaluation 
results were reported publicly-, and .several electives in IQM 
exi.sted. A .stati.stics profe.ssor and a profes.sor rxt management 
.science, for instance, already offered A}-)plied Pnxluctit)!! and 
Operations Management, in which .students analyv.e Japanese 
managemerit techniques. A long .standing course. Quality and 
I’rtxiuctivity Imprm’ement. emphasizes .stati.stical techniques 
used in ciuality-imprrwement efforts and intnxJuces certain 
Deming management concepts (Roberts 1993). 

Since 1990, visiting “practitioner-.seholars" have offered 
courses that explore quality polity i.ssues, such as thtxse .sur 
rounding the Baldrige competition, and familiarize .students 
with the Deming/ Shewhart Rian Do Check Act cycle. A sem 
inar in c]uality, inntwation, and competitivene.ss al.so was intro 
duced. And .students partieipate in such coiirses as Design 
for Manufacturability, which are offered by the Motorola Train 
ing and Bducation Center ( Roberts 1990). Currently, the 
scliix)! offers alx)ut a dozen electives in quality yearly, and 






overall, quality ideas have become significant components 
in several introduciory' core courses. For example, approx 
imately 35 percent of the core course in operations manage' 
ment is devoted to quality. In 1990, quality' management 
hec'ame one of Chicago’s basic fields of study and an area for 
dcxloral specialization (Roberts 1993). 

LEAD: Uniquely grassroots 

One of Chicago’s first grassroots undertakings was to gather 
information. Through sur\’eys and fcK*us groups, the Ihiiversity 
of Chicago’s business schtx)! disco\'ered that its students and 
alumni \iewed the MBA program as heavily theoretical, with 
little attention paid to the acquisition of leadership and human 
relations skills (Bemowski 1991 ). As a result, the schtx)! re 
cmited a team of first year MBA students and charged them 
with developing a special course called Ix'adership Educatic)n 
and Development, or li^^. 

IBAD is a noncredit course that functions largely indepen 
dently of the regular curriculum and relies on tlass members 
involvement in both assessment and content revision (Coate 
1990). Developed specifically for first year MBA students by 
a team of second year MBA .students, it fcx'uses c)n aspects c)f 
business leadership, such as communications, risk taking, 
negotiations, and ethics, that Chicago faculty believe are dif 
ficLilt to intrcxluce into traditic)nal courses (Zangwill and 
Roberts 1993 ). All first year .students work in cohorts of 50 
during the finst quarter of their academic .studies. Each group 
is jtssigned a team c)t four .second ye^u* .student.s, w'ho facilitate 
activities and discaussions. A faculty and .staff member are 
assigned to each cohort and participate along with the first 
year student.s (Roberts 1993). 

Tins course, in turn, led to the formation of the Student 
Continuous Improvement Committee, which .studies curric 
Ilium, placement, alumni relations, and policy i.ssues, and a 
.schcx)lwide Sugge.stion Foaim that elicits and acts upon .stu 
dents’ .sugge.stions (Bemow.ski 1991). The college now has 
a quality office that supports the dozen or more .student .staff 
teams that regularly w'ork on improvement projects in the 
areas of .student aid alumni .ser\'ices and carries out a quar 
terly exit siirwy of all graduating .students. 'Ifiis office also 
follows up and reports on the more than 250 sugge.stions 
that are received each year from .stiKlenis, staff, and faculty 
(Roberts 1993). 
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Tbe teaching lab: Another stiuient inspiration 

In 1991, based on a recommendation from an MBA student. 
Business 712, 'Hie Laboratory^ to Achieve Organizational Excel- 
lence: Improvement of Teaching, Curriculum, and Research, 
tcH)k form. In this course, faculty' experiment with difterent 
ways to enhance their teaching skills. They" explore ho' lo 
use TQM principles and tcx)Is to improve teaching, curric 
ulum, and research in a laboratory" setting. Students, acting 
as consultants, assist the faculty' participants (Bemowski 1991). 
During its first y'ear, 1 1 faculty members worked with lab- 
course students or student teams on the improvement of 
ongoing courses, a team of five students worked w"ith beha\'- 
ioral science faculty to de.sign a new required course, three 
students collalx)rated w'ith marketing faculty' on curricular 
issues, and another student benchmarked the performance 
of tw'c) of the school’s most outsumding case teachers ( Bate- 
man and Robcns 1993). 



The fast-feedback questionnaire: 

A lesson from the teaching lab 

K.R Cross, an expert in classrcX)m assessment, draw's a direct 
parallel between traditional CQI tcx)ls and techniques and 
those empIoy"cd in classroom assessment. It is conducted bv 
the classrcH)m teacher and consists of simple pericxlic col 
lections of data from students to .see what learning is cx'cur 
ring so corrective aaion can be taken during the current 
seme.ster. 

Assessment might take the form of a test but nuxst often 
involves more intimate .student faculty' exchanges, such as 
minute papers and one-.sentenc(' summaries. Tbe fir.st asks 
what was learned, how' important it is. and what remains 
unclear. The .second asks wbo did w'hat to whom, how, w'hen, 
where, and w'lw. A .student's ability (or lack of it ) to an.swer 
these que.stions brings about a redre.ss of the material being 
taught and Or the methexis being u.sed by the teacher ( Cross 
1992; Crexss aid Angelo 1988). 

Two faculty members provide examples of how' their expe 
riences in the teaching lab altered their behavior as iastructors 
and introduced them to the technkiiies of classrcH)m as.se.ss 
ment. They began putting copies of their course .sy llabi and 
a shoa .student background que.stionnaire into student mail 
folders before the first class meeting; each .synthesized and 
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f(K'u.s(.‘u course readings and provided a clear idea of what 
specific reading should accornplish. And both started using 
fast feedback ciuestionnaires. 

To their surjirise. the information gained from the fast 
feedback surveys pointed to problems that previously had 
gone undetected. In almo.st every cla.ss, .students liad prob 
lems undenstanding the iirofe.s.s(.)r. reading the writing cn the 
board, or .seeing the vi.suals; cjuite often, .students wanted 
more examples to illu.strate ab.stract concepts, Tlie in.stnictors 
nuKlified the way they prepare for class, "We anaKv.e the ciues 
tionnaires and pian appropriate adju.stments almo.st mime 
diaiely. . . ." To .stress the importance of providing .students 
with tk'dback. they coined the term "two vvay fast feedback, 
a combination of fast feedback que.stionnaires for .students 
and fast written re.spon.ses from the profe.s.sor (Bateman and 
Roberts 

Tlie feedback ciue.stionnaires developed in the teaching 
lab varv depending on the type of cla.ss and the in.structor. 
but the tiue.stions asked typically refer to course content, 
delivery style, and .student iireparation. One .stati.stics protes 
.sor s .survey illu.strates the' idea ( .see table 1 )■ 

As tlie senio.ster progre.s.ses. the torni .shortens troiii two 
pages to one. Certain ciue.stions. .such as how much did you 
get out of tcKlav s class and what was the muddie.st point, 
remain con.stant throughout the term, but others change, for 
example bv the founh w’cek. the in.structor a.sk'. his or her 
.students to'as.se.ss their ability to handle the computing in 
the course, 'llie final se.s.sion feedback relates to overall ela.ss 
impressions. Typically, the in.structor .spends about one hour 
tabulating and aiialy/ing (lue.stionnairc data. Although iiicrcas 
ing numbers of faculty u.se feedback suivcys. the iiractii c is 
by no means universal (Bateman and Roberts 1903). 

The personal quality checklist: A faculty initiaUve 

(yne of Chicago's faculty (.see Roberts 1992) hits taken the 
pursuit of ciualitv a .step farther. In the pa.st. he reejuired .stu 
dents in his cla.s,ses to undertake personal improvement pro| 
eels, 'llicsc iirojects involved relatively elaborate design, data 
collection, and analy.sis and typically resulted in very meager 
progress in personal imiirovement. Today, the in.structor uses 
a imu h simpler approach; the personal (luality checkli.st. With 
it be illustrates clementarv TgM ideas and gives his students 
practice in using other tools, such as run charts and Rareto 
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TABLE 1 

li’AST-FEEDBACK QUESTIONNAIRE FOR BUS. 520, 
WEEK WINTER 19_ 



Lillie 

or 

Nothing 



Today’s Class: 

(Verall. how much did you gci oui of loday s class? 

>X'hai wus ihc niosi importani ihing you k*amed? 

VChai was ihe muddie.si jx)ini? 

>X1iai single cliange by iho insimcior would ha\e most 
improved ihe class? 

Please comnieni briefly on ihe helpfulnc.s,s of ihe advance 
reading assignmeni fur ukI;i\\s clas.s. 



Your Preparation for Today’s Class: 

OuTall, how much did you gel oul of your [ueparaiion 
for loday's class? 

NX'hai one ihing can ihe in.simcior do lo help you lo 
improve your fuiure clas.s preparaiion? 

^hai one ihing can you do lo help improve your fuiure 
cla.ss preparaiion? 



Your Progress on Quality Improvement Projects: 

(behind schedule, L on .schedule, ahead of schedule, S ) 



>^hai one ihing can ihe insirucior do to help you make heller progre.ss un the projeas> 

^X1lal one thing can you do to helii yourself make heller progress on the 
[xojeits'' 

General: 

/\ny oilKT tcwlbai k ahoui any a.spat of ilu- l oursc, iiidudiii}- ii.so of uanputin}- or lopiis that vou would 
liko to hoar more about' i 

Aro you liaviii}- problems unralatal to this lourso tliat thu instrui tor should bo awaro of' 
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diagrams. The gcral is to help students become better students, 
and to do so the instructor sets an example by keeping his 
otMi personal quality checklist. 

Hc‘ dcTines desirable* categories of personal job performance 
and keeps track of failures to achieve the goals of each cate- 
goty'. He terms these failures "defects. " A person establishes 
goals in two broad categories of personal job performance- 
waste reducers or time .savers and additional value-adding 
activities. For example, "‘on time to meetings and appoint 
ments " might be considered a waste reducer (or time-saver) 
and "talk to all direct repons at least once per w*eek"" could 
be construed to lx* a value adding activity (see table 2). 

TABLE 2 

INSTRUCTOR’S PERSONAL QUALITY CHECKLIST: "WEEK OF 



Defect Category 



MON 






TO) 



Tur 



Ijlo tor n RXiing or ap|X)intmem 

VMrOi lor something misplauxi or lost 
I >vlaved Mu m ot phone call or reply to lener 

Pul a small usk in a *hohl pile" 

Failure to d iscuul imoming |unk promptly 
Misses a ehanu* to klrJJi up iunk in 



FRI 



SAT 



I mixx\Kii\ iiis{xMu>n 

Tnul 



(,.omniePls 



Simple j’raj')hing of the number of detects per month against 
the months of the year reveals the progre.ss (or lack thereoO 
toward mec*ting the original goals. No refined stati.stical analy 
sis is needed to detect drops in the number.s. People who use- 
personal quality checkli.sts caution, however, again.st prcxluc 
ing a list containing tex) many value adding activities and tex) 
few waste reducers time .savers. As one of them says. Time 
mu.st be stived before new actic'ities can be added.’" 'riie cate- 
gories mu.st he cloablc*. As for the rc*ason for keeping track 
of defects, a Ix-lic-vc-r in the t(X)r,s usefulne.ss .states, "Only 
defc'cts point the way to improvetiient of the underlying 



pre x'c*s,scs. ..." 

During his first go round, the in.structor who.se* checkli.st 
appears in table 2 accumulated .seven defects— five for a 
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"search for something misplaced or lost" and two for -unnec- 
essary inspection." He decided that the other five categories 
w-ere largely "operator controllable” and that the mere exis 
tence of the list jogged his memory enough to change his 
habits. The two categories in which flaws turned up exposed 
problems with his underlying organi?ational and filing sys- 
tems and would take longer to correct (Roberts 1992, 1993). 

Closing comments 

True to its name, the impetus for change through the grass 
rcx)ts model often originates at fundamental levels— the .stu- 
dents and the faculty. By its ver\' nature, this approach requires 
little hands on panicipation by top level admintstrators, and, 
because it re.sts on voluntary’ faculty commitment, progress 
is slow. Yet at Chicago, a .small but dedicated band t)f qualitc’ 
champions .seems determined to guide the school along its 
quality journey. One faculty member sums up his feelings 
about incoiporating TQM perspectives into teaching.- "For 
me, the idea of .students as customers led to measurable 
improvement in my own teaching, especially for students who 
were not doing well. ... I could no longer shaig off poor .stu- 
dent performance by attributing it to poor attitudes t)r wc*ak 
preparation; I realized that I am partly re.spon.sible, and 1 
mu.st try to be aware of, identiff, and correct the problem" 
(Bemow.ski 1991). 

College of Business at Arizona State University: 

Getting Serious about Quality 

Twenty percent of Arizona State University’s 42,000 students 
enroll in its College of Busine.ss, or COB— about 7,000 at the 
undergraduate level, the rc.st as graduate .students. Twenty 
five percent of all university graduates in any given year come 
from the COB, but available per.si.stence data show' high fresh 
man and low'er division transfer attrition rates (86 percent in 
the former ca.se and 68 percent in the latter). Although Arizona 
State .serves an ethnically diverse region, .students of color cur 
rently con.stitute le.ss than 15 percent of the COB's bacctilau 
reate graduate.s. As recently as 1991, ASU's day’ MBA pretgram 
ranked 197 out of 273. By 1994, U.S. News & World Report 
li.sted the MBA program among the nation’s top 50 programs, 
and the placement rate of daytime MBA graduates .stcxKl at 
98 percent, more than 30 points above the national average. 
What made the difference? ( COB 1994b, 1994c). 
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Embracing the total quality approach 

During the last few years, efforts to improve the quality of the 
college s programs at both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels can be linked to a total quality approach. In fall 1991, 
the college, under the guidance of the Dean’s Council ot 
100— a group of influential Phoenix area business execu 
tives— entered into a planning prcxjess called ASH Business 
Partners. With a redefined mission and a preliminary vision 
developed by the dean, the co! ge began to strategically re 
orient itself to meet the needs of its environment. Using a pro- 
cess designed by the steering commiuee of the BusinCsSS 
Partners (13 high level business executives, three faculty, and 
tvvX) students), the college collected the data needed to asse,ss 
its current educational cjuality relative to that of its peers. Cus- 
tomer sur\ eys and fcK'u.scd interviews targeted four groups; 
current students, recent graduates, recruiters, and employers. 

The information gathered consistently pointed to four weak- 
nes,ses. Students noted their inability to ,sol\'e uastructured, 
real-world problems and to manage people and the busine,ss 
environment. Employers singled out pcx>r skills in written 
communication arid pcx>r student trarisition into the work 
place as their biggest concerns. Task forces, which formed 
around the undergraduate program, the MBA progran'i, the 
dcKioral program, the Seidman Research Institute, and faculty 
development, recommended program revisions that addres,sed 
these findings. Much of the college's quality plan that re,sulted 
from these recommendations conforms to the criteria set forth 
for Arizona’s Pioneer Award, the suite’s equivalent of the 
national Baldrige Award. Five themes— -globalization, infor 
matic>n technology', TQM, diversity, and communication 
skills -am acrexss all program and quality initiatives (COB 
1993a, 1994b). 

Undergraduate preprofessional and 
projessiomd programs 

Comprehen.sive changes in programs and program delivciy' 
have (x'ciirred throughout the undergraduate program. Exam 
pies in accounting, economics, and new cro,ss functional 
reejuirements typify the range of activities taking place. 

Accounting. Arizona State’s Sc'htx)! of Accountancy took the 
lead in the college’s tiualily journey by revising its undergrad 
uate curriculum. Alxxit one third of the program revisions 
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impact course content; more than one-half deal directly with 
pedagogy, format, and delivery. By fall 1992, tlie schcx)I had 
re created its preprofessional program and intrcxluced a series 
of three courses: two three-credit classes and a third one-hour 
course. Students, individually and in teams, explore feasible 
approaches to solving accounting problems and then select 
and defend their plans of action. One minute papers, which 
call for short, concise explanations, help faculty discern whether 
students have a clear understanding of accounting principles 
as they pertain to real-world situations. For accounting majors, 
a required one- hour computerized course acquaints students 
with the day to-day mechanics of accounting work. 

Schcx)lwide revisions should be completed by 1996, but 
already upper-division core courses as well as electives de- 
pend heavily on computerization. Preliminary results from 
these curricular revisions are heartening. The drop rate in 
prcprofessional core accounting courses declined from nearly 
40 percent to 3 percent. Outcomes from formal testing of 
ASU's curricular approach in 25 programs across the country 
also have been ver\' positive (Smith 199"t; Wolverton 1995). 

Economics. On another front, the economics department 
began to examine lower-division micro- and macro principles 
classes. Access to the college's professional program depends 
on completion of these courses. Not only has the success rate 
been low, but minority students typically experience dispro- 
portionate failure rates. Faculty believe that increasing the 
success rate among all students will ultimately improve the 
diversity of the college. Seven faculty used one of 1 1 ap- 
proaches in classes that ranged in size from 51 to 449 stu- 
dents. Pilot treatments included mandatory graded homework, 
required computer tutorial assignments, targeted review ses- 
sions, voluntary group study session with a professor or a 
tutor, and optional stud>^ guides, review packets, and com- 
puter tutorials (Blakemore 1994; Wolverton 1995). 

lire experience of one instmetor bears closer semtiny, 
because she taught the same courses using the same texts 
in the previous year but without the pilot mcxiifications. in 
addition, .she employed different instructional options in the 
two miercx'conomics pilot sections under her supervi.sion. 

In one, she administered five homework assignments that 
.students turned in at an eeonomics .study lab. 'fhe lab was 
offered at regularly scheduled times ten hours a week, with 
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teams t)f graduate sttidenLs and undergradtiate majors pro- 
viding tlie tutoring ser%ice. The homework constituted 20 per 
cent of the students' grades. At first, students only turned ,n 
their assignments, but by midsemester, an average of 100 stu 
dents per week attended the lab .se.ssions. In her second sec 
tion, the instructor announced at the beginning of the .senies 
ter that ten pop quizzes would compose 20 percent of each 
.Student's grade. The qtiizze.s covered previous lectures and 
reading assignments, and students were encouraged btit not 
required to attend the ,stud>' lab. For the mo.st p^t. these stu- 
daits did not u.se the lab (Blakemore 1994; Wolverton 199S). 

When the in.structor compared the grade distribution ot 
the minority .students in the two classes (in the section that 
required homework), the percentage of those receiving a 
grade of C or better ro.se IS points from the previous year. 

In the section in which pop quizzes had been admmi.stered. 
the percentage of minority .sttidents who received a grade ot 
either D. K, or W remained unchanged from the previotis year. 
CK'erall the results of more than 2,200 micro- and macro 
.students indicate that grade distribution increased in .students 
at large as well as in minority .students, particularly in sec 
turns that required either homework or c'omputer tutorial.s 
or offered targeted review .se.ssions ( Blakemore 1994; WoKer 
ton 199S). 

New requirements. Bv 1994. the college’s undergraduate 
committee recommended changes in the configuration of 
the professional program. Revisions included the- addition 
of an admini.strative conimtinication course as a first semc.ster 
reciuirement, the establishment of a new .standing committee 
(the core committee) to ctxirdinate the upper division core 
and to address inconsistencies in the program s noncore e ec 
lives the addition of one elective international course to the 
core requirements, the incorporation of international i.ssues 
into all ctxe classes, and the creation of two new required 
classes (Her.-ihauer 1994). 

The new required clas.ses merit further examination. Stir 
dents encounter both new courses in their junior year. I le 
first is an integrative intUKluction to the college s professional 
program. A cross functional faculty team uses busine.ss sun 
Illations, comprehensive eases, business audits, historical and 
current readings, and com{xiter based anal)'si.s to expose stu 
dents to topics such as organi/.ational d>’namics, alternative 
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t ecision making models, the use of information and statistics 
m decision making, TQM in service and manufacturing con- 
texts, quality management from a global perspective, and busi 
ness ethics. In addition, emphasis is placed on diversity, infor- 
mation technolog>’, .service quality, and learning organization.s. 
. peaally designed exercises link this course to the required 
communications course. 

[■he second required course provides a practical bridge 
between .student life and employment life. This one-credit 
cl^ss pays attention to more pragmatic aspects of entering the 
job market. .Sessions deal with proper table etiquette, pro 
te,ssional appearance, resume preparation, and how to inter- 
view with and make pre.sentations to potential employers 
( Henshauer 1994; Wolverton 1995). 

MBA programs 

Prior to quality initiatives, the MBA program had little struc 
tme. The assix iate dean for the MBA programs commented, 
People couldn't get the courses that they needed; they 
cirifted in and out. . . . Tliere was no .sen.se of community. . . 
r<Klay, we’ve moved from a di.sconnected .series of courses 
to what we refer to as 'the MBA experience.’” 

The day MBA program couples an intensi\-e first-year expe 
rience with a flexible second-year framework. A .strong team 
emphasis and a fixus on axiperativc learning permeate the 
program. All first year core courses in the day and evening 
MBA programs run on a trimester, kx-kstep .schedule that lasts 
ten weeks, including exams. Tlie day program requires that 
Its .students complete 36 credit-hours in the first year. 

kvening .students complete six clas.ses during an academic 
N ear; .special summer courses allow them to graduate in two 
years. Using this .system, the college offers 50 percent more 
courses in any given nine month periiai than previously was 
po.ssible. FaculU' often team-teach core courses. It is quite 
common, for in.stance, to find a finance profe.s.sor lecturing 
m an accounting or an cvonomics class about the intercon 
nettcdne.ss of the two di.sciplines. Students engage in inter 
di.sciplinaiy projects graded by multiple faculty, busine.ss 
people from the community are being integrated into the 
cla.s,snx)m as e\’aluators, and CQI is an i.ssue (COB 1993b, 

199'ia; McFhelcrs 199-i; MBA Program Office 1999). 

I’art of the first year experience includes leadership training. 

In the 1993 94 academic year, this curricular acti\'itv tixik 



place during the 1 Ith week of each of the first twx) trimesters 
and was highlighted by guest corporate speakers, simulations, 
and a two day team competition (COB l^4d). Based on stu- 
dents’ suggestions, the following year the college no longer 
showcased leadership training as a special event but inte 
grated it into the program as a yearlong, w^eekly seminar. 

Hie asscK'iate dean commented on a funher development. 
"We also found that there is a strong need for more basic lead 
ership skills, like how to run a meeting, how to plan a project, 
and how to work in a group. It can be as ordinary' as wiiich 
fork to pick up first or w^hen to use electronic mail versus 
when to write a letter or use the phone. We don't normally 
include these topics in the cuiriculum, but it's w'hat Motorola 
University offers and w’hat Intel teaches its employees. So 
w'e’re incorporating this material into the w'cekly leadership 
seminars." 

Hie college also lends depth to this first year experience 
by including seminars on global topics like the political econ 
oniy of the rain fore.sts, the collapse of the Soviet Union, and 
Japanese culture presented by faculty from the College ot Lib 
eral /\ns and Sciences (MBA Program Office 1994). During 
the first semester of the year, students also panicipate in a 
major daylong communirv' ser\ice activit\\ For example, they 
might renovate a playground for disadvantaged children. Stu 
dents then become invt)lved in management consulting proj- 
ects for nonprofit agencies in the community during the sec 
ond half of the year (COB 1994d; MBA Program Office 199^ ). 

The second year of the program pro\'ides students with a 
great deal of flexibility. Students select electives within one 
area -".say, marketing or finance— or plan cross-functional 
course .sequences that integrate .such topics as intemation 
alization or equality. This student designed year can include 
field projects with potential employers, travel tt) foreign uni 
versities, or c'ourse v/ovk from other ASU colleges. Students 
may also enroll in courses at other institutions, such as the 
American Graduate Schex)! of International Management in 
Phoenix or Norw'ay’s Oslo Busine.ss Sc'hcx)!. In addition, the 
college encourages .students to participate betw'een their first 
and second years in a summer internship program (COB 
1993a; MBA Program Otfice 1994). 

Continuous quality efforts in the clas.srcK)ni vary' from one 
instaictor to the next and according to di.scipline. To illu.strate 
the extent to which change has traversed the college, exam 
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pies from three areas —operations and logistics (a subunit 
of decision and information systems), marketing, and man- 
agement— not cenered in the undergraduate discussion are 
highlighted here. 

Decision and information systems. An instaictor in oper 
ations and logistics, who also serves as a Baldrige examiner 
for the annual national business award, takes students through 
an exercise that approximates Baldrige training. Case studies 
from past Baldrige competitions provide detailed and realistic 
subjects for team projects. He observes, '‘My experience allows 
me to teach some things other people can’t. It lets me do a 
better job teaching quality" (Smith 1992). This professor 
begins his class by finding out about his students. "I ask about 
their background, their reason for taking the course, and what 
tlKy expect to get out of it. I then see if I can, in any way, 
adjust w^hat I had planned to better meet the students' expec- 
tations and needs." Most short exercises, .spot checks for 
understanding, and the course project require student team 
work. For in.stance, instead of administering quizzes with nar- 
rowly focused cjuestions that require little more than rote 
memory’ to ;inswer, the instructor po.ses a general question 
to his students, allows them to break into teams and di.scass 
it, and asks them to arrive at a consensual answ^er. Grades for 
some of these exercises depend on the thoroughness and 
precision of the work; in other cases, teams receive credit 
simply for completing the work. The Baldrige assessment proj 
ect includes peer evaluation of team members’ performance. 

Marketing. In marketing, the recipient of two research re 
wards between 1990 and 1993 also garnered the COB 1993 
outstanding graduate teacher award. This profe.ssor .studies 
.ser\Tce quality and services marketing and sees a direct corre- 
lation between gcxxJ re.search and gcxxl teaching. By com 
bining lectures, group in class exerci.ses, gue.st lecturers, and 
group field project.s, she illustrates '‘how ideas play out." 
Because she believes that MBA students mu.st be able to apply 
theory' in practice, .she teaches not only theory but emphasizes 
critical and group skills as well. 

The profe.s.sor continually experiments. 'T like to trv' a lot 
of little things in class . . . about 10 percent oftho.se I'd never 
do again." One long .sUinding technique helps the in.structor 
draw .students into class discus.sions. At the beginning of every' 
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semester, she takes individual instant photos of her students. 
To each photo, she adds informatic)n about the students, their 
work, families, areas of interest, and course expectations. 
Wlienever the professor meets with a class, she has this infor- 
mation with her (Smith 1993a). 

Another marketing professor recently concentrated on TQM 
in one of his marketing classes. He brought chief executK e 
officers from community businesses into the classroom to 
talk about TQM and customer satisfaction in their companies. 
Using a que.stion-and-answ'cr format, .students probed into 
the impact of tough economic times on the qualiU' t^ffons 
of the repre.sented firms. The imstructor also requires his .stu- 
dents to find work in a local organization, such as a \"MCA, 
a major home builder, or a manufacturer, and to analvze the 
quality of the firm's management (Eskes 1992). 



Management. One management profes.sor de.scribes hiimelf 
as a tacilitator. His approach to organizational theorv* blends 
the collaborative nature of teams with the individualistic chal 
lenges of .self leadership. About 50 percent of the class in- 
\'olves team exercises that often fcK'US on what not to do 
rather than on hc)w' to function effectively as a group. In one 
such exerci.se, .students within groups assume various barrier- 
producing roles: controller, appeaser, reclusive. By doing so, 
they experience the effects of the.se behavic)r.s on team t,tynam 
ics. In addition, the instructor has each .student complete a 
personal .self improvement prc)ject. Several times a semester, 
he divides students into quality circles to gain group feedback 
on the course. 

Doctoral programs 

The asscKiate dean fc^r doctoral programs says, “Ibe goal for 
this year is to c>perationalize our part of the strategic plan. 

'Hie plan's primars' objective at the d(Ktoral level is .straight 
forward -graduate students who meet tlic academy's market 
demands for high cjuality faculty. It propexses that the college 
limit the number ot .students it recruits, that it coordinate 
recRiitment efforts acrexss departments, and that it develop 
a consistent w'ay to move students through the pr(x*e.s.s. To 
gain Ixtseline information, the college will sur\'ey graduates 
from the previous three years alx)Ut whether they w'erc pre 
pared to teach the classes they were asked to teach and to 
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do the level of research that was expected of them once they 
left (COB 1994b). 

The phin also states that while faculty should hone their 
students’ research skills by actively involving them in the 
research prex'ess, they should also help them become effective 
teachers. Consequently, first -year students take a course in 
teaching pedagogy', which emphasizes cooperative and active 
learning, and are assigned teaching responsibilities for at least 
one year. 

Departments also use a combination of training approaches 
that complement the classwork. In one, faculty members 
obser\^e students in teaching situations and feed back infor- 
mation on how each might improve. In another, members 
of the department and the dcKtoral students who teach meet 
once a week and disc:uss the issues they are facing and how 
they are resolving them, A third common tactic stresses team 
based learning for the d(x:toral participants, as students and 
also as teachers. The objective is to develop a common ap- 
proach across the college. As this teacher-training component 
becomes institutionalized, teaching evaluations, along with 
research, will become a part of the annual review for con 
tinuation in the dcKtoral programs. 

Benchmarking for the future 

One asswiate dean noted, "We say that we want to look like 
a leading MBA program. That requires that we know what 
leading MBA programs look like." To do so, ASU scans reports 
from other schools for information about entry' standards, cur 
riculum content, . :ulty credentials and salaries, graduate 
placement, and ting salaries for graduates. 

In addition, ASU tries to gather data from peer institutions 
on college specific priorities. For instance, although minority 
representation rarely serves as a program benchmark, admit- 
ting and retaining a significantly higher proportion of women 
and minorities than many other major programs are important 
considerations at AS[i (Madden 1992), In fact, ASU’s MBA pro 
gram may serve as a benchmark for peers in this area. More 
than *^0 percent of its fall 1994 entering students were women 
( up S percent from the year before), and 2S percent of the 
cktss held minority status (an increase of 14 percent in one 
year). l)(K'toral coordinators are contacting their counterixirts 
at peer or better institutions to a,sc'crtain the qualities most 
valued in graduates who apply for faculty positions in order 
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to establish their own benchmarks. Benchmarking at the 
undergraduate level remains limited because the college hiis 
been unable to collee't rele\ant data about peer or bener bac 
calaureate programs (COB 1994b). 

Support for change 

For sustained quality improvement, fundamentals like faculw 
reward and de\'elopmerit svsten'is, fiscal resources, leadership, 
and organizational structure need to encourage quality en- 
deavors. To some extent, these crucial building bkx'ks seem 
to exist or are being developed b>' the college. 

Faculty rewards, Incentives, and development. Tiie asso 
date dean for undergraduate education says, ‘The college 
is sending out signals that gcxxl teaching matters. Faculty can 
prepare portfolios to highlight their strengths, but student 
evaluations are the bottom line even when it comes to deci 
sions about tenure and promotion. On the one hand, yes, we 
reward research, but a gtXKi researcher who is a poor teacher 
will not be rewarded to the same degree as he or she was in 
the past. On the other, excellent teachers with relatively mcxl 
est research records will be rewarded.” His MBA counterpart 
added, "I think the facultv' are seeing a little bit of this kind 
of change, but we have a way to go.” Although merit pay 
seems to be allotted based upon teaching expertise, evidence 
to .substantiate whether the college follows through in its 
pledge to grant tenure using similar criteria may take time 
to manifest itself (Wolverton 1995). 

Monetary' incentives in the form of teaching and travel 
grants and teaching awards exist as well. Competitive summer 
teaching grarits allow faculty to pursue new and innovative 
teaching techniques and curriculum revisions. Each year, the 
college awards 20 to 30 gnmts. Typically, one-half go to faculty' 
who work with undergraduate .students, and the re.st are 
awarded to graduate faculty. Tix' guidelines for these awards 
are .straightforward: Concentrate on incoqx>rating technok)g\', 
active learning, and continuous quality' into cla.s.srcx)ni eftorts. 
In addition, the MBA programs .spon.sor a grant program that 
provides money for equipment and materials such as video 
tapes, computer di.sks, or .special materials and supplies. Thivel 
grants are divided hetw'cen tho.se attending profes.sional meet 
ings and those participating in training programs in quality 
and in cooperative and active learning. 
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Annually, the college singles out one undergraduate taculty 
member, one graduatedevel instructor, and one teaching 
assistant for their teaching efforts. Each receives a plaque and 
a $1,000 savings bond from the Business Alumni AsscK'iation. 
These excellence awards recognize outstanding competency 
in content area, clarity and creativity in articulation and ex 
pression of ideas, awareness of student needs, organization 
and conduct of claSvSes, and willingne,ss to interact and assist 
students. Students, student organizations, alumni, department 
chairs, and college support groups nominate faculty for the 
awards (Smith 1993a). At the dcKtoral level, teaching awards 
are being developed that will carr\^ with them substantial 
honoraria and possibly an additional graduate assistant for 
the year. 

To encourage teaching excellence, the college dean has 
initiated a prcK'edure for identifying facult>- with particular 
performance problems. The prcK'ess targets faculty who, over 
time, receive below-average student evaluations and helps 
them develop effective teaching tcK)ls through education and 
mentoring. A plan for improvement, developed by the faculty 
member and his or her asscK'iate dean and department chair, 
might include in-house training in cooperative, active, and 
skill-based learning and in teaching methods, or involve hav 
ing the faculty member vSit in on the cla,sses of fellow instruc 
tors and obser\'e what they are doing in c(X)perative learning. 

A potential shortcoming in the college’s overall thrast for 
teaching effectiveness, which may reveal itself in the future, 
stems from the lack of sy'stematic teaching development across 
all faculty. Outside of the faculty who teach the core or those 
who have been identified as having inadequate teaching skills, 
most professors do not discuss classrwm methexis on a reg- 
ular basis, especially across disciplines. 

Improving student persistence. To addre,ss .severe attrition 
rates among minority students in the undergraduate pre- 
professional core courses, the college initiated the Busine.ss 
Enrichment Program. Participants are members of ethnic 
minorities who enroll as freshmen or sophomores in a three- 
course blcK'k, which includes an intrcKluction to business, 
microeconomics principles, and a humanities class called 
Contemporary' Issues in Humanities. Within the busine.ss 
c'our.se, .students form .study parttienships for the other courses, 
practice college survival .skills, gain a better understanding 
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of the college's academic requirements and policies, explore 
opportunities provided by campus organizations, and learn 
how to seek out and apply for internships and scholarships. 

Tlie emphasis throughout this early inter\'ention is on team 
work. As pan of the enrichment program, the undergraduate 
ad\'isement center offers DESKLAB, which requires that stu- 
dents spend a minimum of ten hours per semester working 
on either skill improvement, if remediation is needed, or on 
computer-related activities, if college preparatory work is not 
required. In addition, MBA .students ser\’e as mentors through 
out the year. Students who panicipated in the Business Enrich- 
ment Program in its first year achieved a higher grade point 
average than did all other COB freshmen and, on average, 
completed more credit hours (COB 1994c; Lomeli 1993; Wol- 
verton 199S). 

At the MBA level, building communin' among .students and 
faculrv' plays a crucial role in the college s .strategies for en 
couraging .student persistence. Before entering the program, 
students are encouraged to attend an MBA bcxjt camp, which 
consi.sts of a series of minicour.ses for tho.se who need an 
over\’iew of basic core concepts. Aweeklong orientation for 
the day program includes outdcxjr experiential training dc 
signed to .strengthen group camaraderie and ps>’chological 
te.sting to aid in team formation (MBA Program Office 1994). 

During the year, faculty, .students, and MBA .staff interact 
at regularly .scheduled coffee hours and other social events 
held in the MBA student lounge. For instance, this past year, 
pizza foaims, where ten to 12 students met with faculty- eveiy 
other week, provided vital feedback for the program. In addi 
tion, a newly formed alumni MBA Council regularly meets 
with' students. A Student Relations Committee, who.se mem 
l->er.s include four kx'al MBA alumni, two .staff members, and 
five current MBA .students, .serves as a bridge between the pro 
gram and the council. The committee ho.sts busine.ss tours, 
executive shadow cktys, and job workshops that fex-us on inter- 
viewing, profe.ssional attire and etiquette, resume wTiting, and 
networking. Tlie committee also .set up the .summer internship 
program and a .student alumni mentorship program. In 1994, 
the council created an emergency loan fund to provide no- 
ititeresi loans to MBA .students who need .short term financial 
a.s.sistance (MBA Council 1993). Unlike their undeigraduale 
and ma-sler's le\ el counteq-)arts, dtxtoral programs have >'et 
to address the issue of student persistence. 
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Financial resources. The business college found that niov 
ing toward TQM required money. In its particular case, cxier 
nal funding eased the financial pain of transition for the col- 
lege, For example, the Dean s Council of 100 generated the 
initial funds for Business Partners and continues to raise funds 
for summer teaching grants. A $250, 0(X) matching grant (one 
often) from the Accounting Education Change Commi.s.sion 
enabled the development of the accounting undergraduate 
teaching program, 0\'er a five year pericKi, the accounting 
.school had between $500,000 and $1 million at iLs disposal. 
Similarly, Hewlett-Packard awarded a $100,000 computer grant 
that allowed the college to convert from mainframe and DOS 
based pr(x-e.ssing to IINIX based workstation netw'orks. With 
the.se changes in place, the college is developing state-ofthe- 
art undergraduate and graduate decision information s>'stems 
curricula (.Smith 1993b; Wolvenon 1995), 

Leadership and structure. Tlie college's dean regularly 
communicates and reinforces his commitment to quality and 
a ciustomer focus through meetings, speeches, and written 
communiques. Internally, he meets each .seme.ster with the 
faculty and .staff to advi.se them of the college’s accomplish- 
nient.s, the goals that remain unaddre.ssed, the opportunities 
he .sees for improvement, and new goals for the college. He 
conducts monthly meetings with faculty, semimonthly meet 
ings with department chairs, and regular meetings with .staff, 
.students, tutd .several groups that include niembers from out- 
side the college. In addition to the Dean's Council of 1(X), 
the Busine.ss Partners, and the MBA Council, the dean meets 
with the Dean's Board of Excellence and the Busine.ss College 
Count il. Ifie Dean s Board of Eixcellence, a group of relativ'ely 
new Phoenix-area busine.ss leaders, works closely with .stu- 
dents in the undergraduate Honors Program, The Bu.sine.ss 
College Council gives undergraduate .students a voice in col 
lege developments. Externally, the dean meets t)n an ongoing 
basis with advi.sorv’ committees, contributes to college pub 
lications, and emphasizes the college’s commitment to total 
quality in pre.sentations and .speeches ( COB 1994b- Wolver- 
ton 1995), 

Operationally, the dean, ;Ls.s(K'iate deans, department head.s, 
and center directors function in a manner that resembles a 
t]uality council, llie group's main concerns tenter on edu 
rational quality, program improvement and design, program 



aca•^sibility and advisement effectiveness, proc'ess stream- 
lining, resource alloc'ation, continuous internal quality mea* 
surement (for example, customer audits, senior exit inter 
views, and the tracking of persistence rates and the time from 
entry to graduation), and external benchmarking against peer 
institutions { Wolverton 199S). 

Closing con ments 

At the undergraduate level, administrators in the sch(X)l of 
ao ( niniancy estimate that one third of the faculty actively par 
ticipated in the change prcKess, another 15 to 20 percent iiave 
Ixvn somewhat active, and one half have done nothing at 
all. Other departinents seem to be following a similar sc'e 
nario. In the MBA programs, although only 20 percent of the 
faculty are im'olved in the core courses, most electives closely 
follow the core format. 

Some MBA faeulty, however, have experieneed diffieulty 
musing across discipline specific bounds. For instance, 
instructors integrated their courses —one in strategic man 
agement, the other dealing with legal, politieal, and ethical 
issues both part of the third trimester core. They then 
attempted to weave the integrated eourse into the entire first 
year airrieulum. The instruetors met with other core profes 
sors and designed their integrated approach around the issues 
addressed in the other core offerings. 

Between them, the two professors .spent 72 hours in the 
ciassuKims of their colleagues during the first two trimesters. 
1’heir efforts w ere met w^iih almo.st touil indifference on the 
part of some faculty; others treated them as substitute 
teac'licMs. F('vv instriK'tors remained in the cias.sr(X)m and 
expressed an interest in working together on the project. .Stu 
dents refused to complete as.signments because participation 
did not affect their grades until the tliird trime.ster, Wlieiher 
faculty misuncier.st(H)d the idea as it was conceivecl, believed 
ih„it the curric Ilium was already' too compre.s.sed and could 
not accommodate more material, or preferred not to collab 
orate for some other reason remains unclear (^lennings and 
Keller 19UD. 

As for the ckx'toral faculty, their a,ss(K'iate dean ,sees an 
oj')ennc‘ss and a willingiU’.ss to cii.scu.ss i.ssucs that previously 
had l)c*en absent. She .senses excitement and b(‘lieves ban icas 
are breaking down, 'llie collc'ge's dean, however, considers 
moving ckxtoral faculty along the path toward CQI to be one 
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of the greatest challenges the college faces. Even so, one 
administrator suggested that, overall, the percentage of the 
college’s 175 faculty who ’’will never come on board” may 
be as low as 10 percent. 

College of Engineering at Arizona State University: 

The Zealots and the Old Guard 

The average age of the students in the College of Engineering 
is 27. Many students are married; most work 20 to 40 hours 
per week. Total college enrollment mns slightly more than 
6,500, with 4,300 undergraduates. The persistence rate through 
graduation is less than 20 percent. Minority student partic 
ipation sits at around 20 percent. Nineteen percent of the 
undergraduate students are women. Engineering is organized 
around six departments: chemical, bio, and materials; civil; 
computer science; industrial and management systems; 
mechanical luid aerospace; and electrical. The majority of the 
college’s 220 faculty teach undergraduates. 

The impetus for curricular change in the baccalaureate pro- 
gram came from a group of concerned faculty who convinced 
the college to invest in a 1992 study to ascertain the future 
needs of engineering education. One faculty member sug 
gested, “The idea was not to let industry' or anyone else tell 
us what courses and topics to teach. It was to let them define 
the characteristics of the students as they graduate from our 
programs and then assess and measure whether or not our 
prcK*ess produces the desired product.’* 

Based on the responses from four customer groups— stu 
dents, industiy', scK'iety, and faculty— the study concluded that 
current graduates enter the workplace with insufficient capa 
bilities in problem recognition and solution synthesis. 'Yhcy 
lack adequate communication and teaming skills, have little 
knowledge of business and management practices, and pos 
sess rather pessimistic attitudes about life in general (Bellamy 
1993). Et|uipped w'ith this information, the college entered 
into the prcK'e.ss of curricular revision, and a small group 
of faculty began exploring the heretofore uncharted waters 
of TQM. 

‘Hiree engineering fa<*ulty' and one from psychology took 
part in Fk)eing’s team member and team leader CQI training 
program in Seattle. 7\vo of them then visitexl Mt. Edgecumbe 
High Sc'hool in Sitka, Alaska, where students and faculty 
approach educ'ation from a quality management perspective. 
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Some of the faculty began familiarizing themselves with the 
concept of active learning by attending workshops offered 
through ASU's faculty development office. One chemical engi 
neering professor later spent a semester long sabbatical work 
ing at Mt. Edgecumbe. As he put it, '‘After our experiences 
at Boeing, ASU, and Sitka, we saw how c(K)pcrative learning, 
building student teams, and using quality management prin 
ciples meshed to assess and improve the [learning] pnx:ess.” 
The instructor added, “The Sitka experience taught me that 
students meet whatever expectations we place on them; our 
expectations are low" (J. Matthews lS>93a). The three pronged 
approach to engineering education delivery' that resulted was 
incor]x)rated into an integrated, sophomore level curriculum, 
which Texas A&M University had recently developed (see Bel 
lamy and Raupp 1 1993] for curricular details). 

ASlTs process: The student 

Tfaditionally, by fcK'using almtxst entirely on improving teach 
ing and revi.sing cuiriculum, the faculty controlled the learn 
ing experience but did not necessarily engage the students. 
Linder ASlJ‘s new' paradigm, faculty began to .see themselves 
as facilitators who ease the learning process. One in.structor 
ob.serv'ed, “We are adapting TQM to the clas.srtK)m, not in the 
form of total quality teaching but as total quality learning. Our 
gc)al f(x:u.ses on replacing the ‘.sage on the .stage’ with the 
‘guide on the .side”’ 0- Matthews 1993a). 

To this end, ASU’s delivery' sy'.stem depends heavily on a 
pedagogy' that combines active learning, team building, and 
.self as.se.s.sment (McNeili and Bellamy 1994b). llie evaluation 
.sy'.stem repre.sents the greate.st departure from traditional edu 
cational approaches and, as such, proves to be the mexst con 
troversial component of the paradigm. 

The .sy.stem employs Bltx)m’s taxonomy of cognitive learn 
ing and Krathw'ohPs effective educational objectives. Ttie cen 
teq')iece of the prtx'e.ss is its competency matrix. 'Ibe matrix 
plays a continuum of .seven cognitive le\ els of learning and 
three degrees of effective internalization again.st a .set of com 
peteiuy categories (educational goals) and a .series of com 
potencies ( learning outcomes) for eac'h category'. Table 3 
defines the learning levels, figure 1 illastrates the basic matrix 
configuration. 

'Hie person responsible for setting course objectives and 
designing the learning experience and a.s.se.ssment in.struments 
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constructs the matrix and establishes grading guidelines. For 
instance, the instmetor indicates an xssumed initial state of 
learning for each concept and decides what level of learning 
a student must reach to meet the expectations normally spec 
ified for a B or C grade, A student must dcK'ument performance 
abo\'C and beycMid these specifications to receive an A, 

A Guide to Self Evaluation and Documentation of Edu 
catiofial States uith (McNeill and Bellamy 1995a: 

see also McNeill 1994a, 1994b) explains the reasoning behind 
competency- based evaluatic^n, the importance of student par 
ticipation in the prcKess. and the particular activities in which 
students w4ll engage as a result of their involvement in the 
prex'ess. General information about the levels of learning and 
the degrees of internalization, including lists of prcK'ess verbs 
that are ass(K*iated with each learning level c:>r degree (.see 
table 't), an array of five ciuestions designed to guide students 
through the assessment process, and specific engineering 
learning scenaric)s. helps students become actively engaged 
in determining their learning progress. One such example 
reads, “If you are in statics and can work single concept prob 
lems kK'ated at the end of specified sections, you are at the 
kiK)w how’ level of learning for the current statics tc^pic, 
because what you are doing matches the t\pe of acti\*it\’ a per 
.son at that level of learning w'ould be doing. On the other 
hand, if you are writing reports on the design of a bridge, you 
are probably at the s\mthesis level ot learning for .statics, 
becau.se creation of evexative reports is an aeti\*ity done by 
a person at that level oflearning" (McNeill 1994a, 1994b; 
McNeill and Bellamy 1995a), 

'rite .student driven d(Kumentation prtxe.ss generates a .sub 
.stantial paper trail that includes portfolios, reflection and w'ork 
logs, run charts, and the competency matrix. All homew'ork, 
c|ulzzes, te.sts, reports, and projects are organized in a sequen 
tial portfolio or design notebook. In reflection logs, .students 
explain why selected technical work shows that the .student 
is functioning at a particular cognitive or affective level of 
learning for a .specific competency. Work logs record w'hen 
the w'ork wus done, how' much time was .spent, and where 
the work is kK'ateci, Hach entry also provides a brief de.scrip 
tion of the work. Run charts di.splay the runni . average f\)r 
a .specified activity, such its chtss attendance, m graph form. 

'llu- competence matrix .ser\*es tw'o puq'^o.se.s. It shows the 
.student's performance level, and it indicates the Icx'ation of 
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TABLE 3 



LEARNING LEVELS AND DEGREES OF 
INTERNALIZATION 



Levels of Learning 

Before Knowledge :'V\\e student lacks familiarity with the topic. 

Kfiowledge:ThQ student possesses basic information about the topic 
but cannot explain the concept. 

Comprehension (Know How): The student understands and can 
explain the concept. 

Application: llie student can apply the concept or information to 
different situations in different contexts. 

and Symthesis: The student can play with the concept, break 
it apart, and create new variations. 

F.raliuition (Aipreciation ):The student has a deep appreciation for 
the concept. 

Degrees of Intemali 2 ation 

Receiving: The student can briefly summarize points from the 
presentation. 

ReslKmding: llie .student feels comfortable with his or her team and 
invests the expeaed effort for the ekess. 

Valuing: The .student believes that the material learned is useful and 
helps him or her .solve problems (McNeill and Bellamy 1994a). 



TABLE 4 

SAMPLE PROCESS VERBS 



Levels of Learning 


Process Verbs 


knowledge 


define, label, memorize 


compreheasion (know how) 


de.scTibe, recognize, identifr 


application 


apply, illustrate, operate 


analysis 


break apart, examine, explain 


synthesis 


arrange, con.struct, formulate, create 


evaluation 


appraise, judge. e\'aluate, compare 


Degrees of Internalization 


Process Verbs 


receiving 


concentrate, li.sten. recognize 


responding 


calculate, write, discuss, make, 
organize 


valuing 


care, comince, u.se 
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technical work to support the claim. The black dots in the 
matrix (see figure 1) indicate the cognitive and affeaive levels 
the student is assumed to possess alread>^ The gray areas 
represent the levels he or she is expected to reach by the end 
of the semester. The white arccts point to levels that the stu 
dent might achieve (McNeill and Bellamy 1995a). 

To demonstrate how the verification prcK'ess for cognitive 
competencies might occur, consider the following example 
taken from an early version of the student evaluation guide. 

'Hie student’s first assignment of the course is to work prob- 
lem one in statics, which involves determining an unknown 
force acting on a simple beam. The student’s work becomes 
the first two pages of his or her portfolio. 

'rhe next step is to determine which ex)mpetency categories 
the assignment addresses. In this case, the student's ability 
to work the first statics problem indicates that he or she may 
possess know how in two competency categories: free-bcKh’ 
diagrams and equilibrium. When the student believes he or 
she has mastered this level of learning, he or she makes an 
entry’ in the reflection log. Each reflection log entry' must iden 
tifv’ w'hich competency and level of learning (or degree of 
internalization) is being addressed, must give the kKatic)n 
of supporting work, and must include a paragraph of reflec- 
tion that explains why the student believes he or she has 
achieved the stated learning level. In this instance, it might 
read: U)g Entry' No. 1— Competency Category'! ies): free-bcKiy 
diagram, equilibrium; Level of Learning: know-how; bKatit)n: 
portfolio, pages 1~15; Reflection: ‘’Problems 1 through 10 
each requested a free-bcKiy diagram and told me to use the 
idea of equilibrium of forces to determine the unknown force. 
Since the problems pretty' much told me what to do and I was 
able to do it, this is evidence of know' how but not applica 
tioiV’ (adapted from McNeill 1994a). 

DcKumcMiting competencies in the affective domain takes 
the student on a difi'erent tack. Here, students keeps tw'o types 
of records -one chronicling the amount of time spent on 
class assignmcMits and class- relate'd activities, the other dealing 
w'ith classr(X)m behavior, such as timeliness and preparedness. 
On Sunday evenings, students use the data collected during 
the w'eek to update run charts that depict class attendance, 
promptne.ss, class prepiuation (reading), class assignments, 
and the average hours per w'eek (outside of class) spent on 
class w’ork. Once the student arrives at a specified degree of 
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internalization, he or she substantiates his or her assertion 
in the reflection log (McNeill 1994a; McNeill and Bel 
lamy 1995a). 

In addition, each student keeps a personal journal in which 
he or she is encouraged to jot down reactions to, and feelings 
about, the class, its students, and its teacher as well as ideas, 
theories, concepts, and problems as they relate to ,specific top- 
ics. These journals are updated three or four times per week 
and periodically discussed with the instructor (McNeill and 
Bellamy 1994a). 

ASU*s process: The faculty 

7b accommcxlate the new learning approach, faculty changed 
cla.ssr(H)m management .styles. Participating faculty inve,st time 
in faculty development seminars that deal with active leaniing 
techniqties. The faculty team, which participated in Boeing’s 
training program and twx) more— one at Rio Salado Commu- 
nity College and the other offered by David Langford (Sitka)-- 
holds workshops for other faculty on the basic precepts of 
team btiilding. Tools to aid in cla.ssroom operation have been 
developed. They include lesson and team meeting agenda 
planners, a generic classroom code of coiuluct, and a .sample 
.strategy on how' to transform educational goals into educa 
tional outcomes. 

IjL\s.son planners help faculty organize their work by cog 
nitive and affective learning objedives. In addition, planners 
ser\v as a sy.stematic guide for .staying on task by .stipulating 
time allotments, equipment needs, room arrangement, learn 
ing group size, and deliver\’ metliod. Perhaps the planner's 
mo.st useful feature is a section reserwd for after cla.ss com 
ments. Team meeting agenda planiiers a.ssi.st .students and 
faculty in maintaining fex us in meetings, 71iey bear some 
re.semblance to le.sson planners but add information about 
the .specific roles that team members will a.ssume (Bellamy 
1994; Bellamy et al. 1995; Bellamy and McNeill 1994 ). 

CHiisses, in whk1i competencies in cjuality principles, team 
ing. and the use of quality t(x)Is are not educational goal.s, 
often use a code of conduct to guide ckussrobm management. 
As a .starting point, the in.structtn* provides a li.st of 1 5 to 20 
statements, such as “l-vety member is re.sponsible for the 
team's progre.ss and succe.ss; there is no rank in the room; 
and haw fun. ’’ The code is modified and expanded through 




out the semester by the students and instructor to fit the needs 
of the class. 

The strategy' for translating educational goals into educa 
tional outcomes that McNeill and Bellamy’ ( 1994a) suggest 
involves breaking do^n an educational goal into increasingly 
specific and concrete parts using a conventional tree diagram. 
At each level of detail (or branch), the instruaor ansAvers the 
question: How will this be accomplished? >X^1'ien he or she 
arrives at a set of outcomes that can be achieved by someone 
else, the tree is complete. For example, an ci^igineering pro^ 
fessor who teaches statics and wants his or her students to 
leam how to design rcx>f taisses might develop a tree in the 
following manner. Tlie most general academic category trom 
which all branches spring is engineering science. More spe 
cifically, engineering science breaks dowi'i into fi\e narrower 
fields — thermal fluids, mechanics, electrical sciences, materials 
science, and material balances. At a more particular le\el. 
mechiuiics can be subdi\'ided into three suheategories — suit 
ics. dynamiv's, and deformable solids. It we expand the statics 
branch, we find topical areas like frames, tmsses, other state 
tures. and ropes and pulley. I'inally, for an engineer to design 
trusses, he or she must understand ceruiin method> tor con 
figuring sections, members, and joints (see figure 2). For 
.sequencing the tree, lean'iing precedence mu.st be follow’ed- 
knowledge before comprehension, comprehension before 
application, and .so on. Coasequently, in our example, kriowl 
edge of .suitics and etynamics .ser\’es as a preretiuisite for com 
prehension in deformable .solids. 

The resuUs: A global initiative 

Both ASr and Texas A<S:M tested the 'lexas content Arizona 
delivery approach to engineering education. Based on their 
initial succe.ss. the two universities entered into a coalition 
with Texas Women's l’ni\er.sity (Denton ), the I’niversity ot 
Alabama (Tu.scaloo.sa), Ro.se Human In.stitute of Technology’ 

( Ien*e 1 laute, Indiana ), 'lexas A(S:M University at King.sTille, 
and the Maricopa Clounty C'omnumity Cx)llege Di.strict (Phoc 
nix). 'Hie coalition is funded by a five year, $1S million match 
ing grant from the National Science Foundatic)n. It aims to 
fundamentally change the content and delivery ot nndergrad 
uate engineering educ'ation and to improw the retention ot 
engineering .students female, minority, and disabled .stu 
dents in particular. ASU\s participation in the coalition, accord 
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ing to one of ASU’s co-principal investigators, will require 
future collaborative work with the mathematics, physics, p,sy- 
chok)g\', and humanities departments and the university's 
Writing- across-the Curriculum program (J. Matthews 1993b), 

The results: Student performance 

.V the l(K'al level, one instaictor's experience speaks to the 
paradigm's potential. He related what happened once he 
changed his approach. ‘'If you look at first-day enrollment, 
my lifetime student attrition rate is about 47 percent (in with 
drawals and failures), and it may be higher if you consider 
the fact that many students never show up in my class because 
they know better. If I teach back to back ci asses . . . one in 
four students gets through. In my initial ckuss under the new 
system, I didn't lose any (students |, . . . The second .semester, 

I lost only one. . . . (Other faculty had similar experiences.) 

... I realized then that while I had maintained high academic 
standards throughout all my years of teaching, I had done little 
to enable my students to meet those standards." 

4'his instructor organizes his students into four member 
teams, lie expects them to work as teams outside the cla.ss 
room; in the evenings, he drops by their scheduled meeting 
places t( ) c )bser\*e their teaming pnvess "Do members liave 
assigned roles? Arc team members using the s(vial norms that 
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they agreed upon? Is there an agenda? Is the meeting pro* 
duetive? Are they having fun?" At the request of students in 
this first class, the professor met every Saturday with two 
members of each team, who alternated their attendance ever\' 
other week. In four hours, these students (in teams) discussed 
anv material that either had not been covered in the previous 
week’s chtss ses.sions, was unclear, or was not included in the 
competency matrix, Tlie .students then reported back to their 
colleagues, Tlie in.structor admitted, ‘To be honest, I didn i 
like .spending all my Saturdays at .schtx)l, but how could I .say 
no when I had people who wanted to learn and were willing 
to commit their time?" 

'Ihe .students in this class did well; HO percent earned A's. 
Other faculty became incen.sed. Not only had the program s 
''gatekeeper" defected, he had "gone over the edge and was 
giving away grades," In .some circles, the iastructor and his 
.students became known as "the zealot and his Waco ites.” 
Although teacher and .students had dedicated roughly twice 
the number of contact hours to course content as deemed 
nece.s.saiy' by traditional standards, the old guard refused to 
acknowiedge the po.ssible connection between effort and 
achievement. 

llie following year, four of the students from this cla.ss 
enrolled in an advanced .science cour.se, Becau.se the chtss 
size w'as over 3(X) and the format w'as lecture, these .students 
decided they could make more effective use of their time by 
having one person attend chtss, record the lecture, re.stmcture 
and organize the notes, and present the material each w’eek 
to the other three. Upon further reflection, a revised plan gar 
nered even greater economies of .scale. Hach student reeruited 
three other people in the cla.ss and formed a new- team. I he 
.student.s taught their new^ initiates what they knew' about 
teams and tcx)k them through a short version of the sixial 
norms u.sed by teams. Together, they worked through the 
course, iheir fonner in.stmctor noted, 'To nK‘, my .students 
are doing more than ju.st recei\ing information: 'niey're re 
.sponding to it and valuing it. And .some of them are making 
it a part of their value .struc t ure. i've never seen this kind of 
c hange in my .students bcTore." 

The results: Faculty resistatu:e 

Although a number of profe.s.sors place great stake in a multi 
faec‘ted paradigm that combines active learning, teaming, and 
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cjiiality. resistance runs high, VClien one faculty member posts 
ciiiality^ materials and notices abt^ut quality conferences out- 
side his office door, another takes them down. When se\ eral 
insimctors renovated their chissrooms so they would be con- 
ducive to teamwork by bringing in circular tables, others 
referred to the rcx>ms as the kindergarten classr(X)ms. 

Explanations for the resistance vary'. On the surface, simple 
logistics appears to be the cause. “Eveiything we do takes 
time. . . . Faculty' are used to spending a minimal amount of 
lime on student’ and dassrexm related activities, some time 
on re.search, and the rest doing whatever they want to do. 

Wiat we Ye doing threatens them." At a deeper level lies 
a philosophical desire to peqxnuate the theory' versus 
application dichotomy. Engineering faculty' at ASL^ may be 
at odds with their counterj'iarts in lcx:al industries like Intel 
and Motorola, where "if you can't work on a team, reach con 
sensus. and be pnxluctive without getting your way. you don't 
work." The thought of student faculty teaming to promote 
student ownership in the learning prex'ess seems foreign. 

Deeper still, this pedagogical approach may challenge aca 
demic life as faculty now experience it. At issue are the con 
cepts of .student self asse.s.sment and faculty sponsorship rather 
than ownership of the learning pnx'e.ss. As one engineering' 
faculty member ob.sei*ved. "'ITiere is incredible power here, 
very' little responsibility, and no accountability'. ... We .set 
up admi.ssion standards, w'hich our .students meet. We lose 
half of them, and we simply choo.se to believe that it's a prob 
I cm with the supply. ... If I worked in industry' and you 
framed what's taking place here |at ASr| as an engineering 
problem- -.say. we have this pr(X*e.ss and the feed to the pro 
ce.ss is pretty con.stant, and over the years the pnxluct has 
begun to degrade (which is what hiis been happening here), 
what s wrong? And I tell you it's the feed, you w'ould fire me." 



The results: Taking another tack 

Rather than promote a major paradigm shift, supporters have 
begun speaking to other faculty about the approach's .se(|uen 
tial rather than concurrent a.spect.s. So far. about *0 in.siructors 
have become comfortable with the technic|ues of active learn 
ing. ks active learning activities grouped students who did 
not know’ how’ to work together, faculty began to \ iew' team 
training as a logical extension. By fall 1 W*. mo.st liad panic 
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ipated in team training and were in the prcxess of incoq'K) 
rating it into their chtssrooms. 

Peer assessment, self- assessment and the le\’els of learning, 
active learning, teams and team training, qualit\’, and TQM 
were standard components of the fall 199-t freshman core 
course ,syllabus. As of fall 199S, all freshmen must complete 
this course. The sophomore course is in place, and se\ eral 
junior- le\ el courses dovetail with the freshman course hut 
move the levels of learning to a higher plane. Some .senior 
level courses also u.se the format. In the 199-t fall .seme.ster, 

10 percent of all courses t)ftered by the college operated 
under the new framewt)rk, Py fall 199S, the proportion was 
to increase to about 2S percent, but it remains unclear how 
much progre.ss will be made after 199S. 

Closing comments 

In 1994, the college s dean took a po.sition at another uni 
versity, and man\’ believe that his departure hurts future pros 
pects. In their eves, the .speed with which the college moves 
away from traditional content and delivery .styles lo methcKls 
framed by ejuality principles will depend heavily upon the 
new dean. Estimates of the number of lacultv* who w'ill never 
alter their approach to teaching run as high as 40 percent, hut 
tho.se involved in change at ASr\s College ot Hngineering 
believe that the quality paradigm works and that their num 
hers will increase. “>Xe*re pretty confident that we'll turn out 
a better citizen and we ll turn out a better engineer if indu.suy 
really wants a team oriented, qualitv’ oriented, knowledgeable 
employee. If cjuality dominates American indu.strv’, \\v will 
be able to prcKluce people that are much better able to con 
tribute to and grow* w ith it. If the tiuality paradigm dies, we 
may hav e to rethink this. " 

For .some, their personal direction remains clear. As one 
faculty member remarked, 'Some of us really did internalize 
this and there is no way back for us. 1 don't ciu e how much 
flack 1 gel, 1 can see that I have to do this." 

Northwest Missouri State University; 

The Silent Pioneer 

In any given war, b,(KH) suidenis enroll at Wnthwesi Mi.s.souri 
Stale I’niversiiy, vv’hicli is k>c\Ued in a rural communiiv of 
|(),(KK). Mo.st .students attend full lime, 90 percent are under 
graduates, and ^0 pcacent live v campus. 1‘he median age 
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is 19; relatively few ( 1 1.6 percent ) arc married. The faculty, 

246 strong, work with a predominantly Anglo student pop 
Illation, many of whom are first generation college students. 
Eight departments— agriculture, human environmental scien 
ces, art, mass communications, accounting and finance, mar 
keting and management, curriculum and instruction, and psv' 
choIog\\ .scx'ioiogv’. and counseling—account for more than 
60 percent of its baccalaureate graduates (NWMSU 1994a). 

In 198-4 under the directic)n of its president. NWMSl) began 
to explore TQM. To align programs with the needs of the area 
it senes, the university consolidated seven colleges into four, 
which emphasize agriculture, business, and teacher education. 
By eliminating 31 programs, four full-time dean positions, 
and t\v'o vice president positions, Northwest realKx'ated $1.9 
million (more than 6 percent of the education and general 
budget) to quality improvements in instruction (Hubbard 
199-4; NVCAlSr I994 c). 'fliese moves caught the attention 
of faculty. 

Institutionwide quality initiatives 

As the president c)bser\'ed. “With faculw. we started not with 
TQM but with a question. . . . Wliat are the changes we need 
that would create a culture of quality in this campus? . . . W'c 
.started by tr\ ing to figure out what were some core values 
and concepts for undergraduate quality . . (Marchese 1994 ). 
Consensus emerged around the following points; 

• Quality education is talent development. 

• High expectations are a starting point for qualiw. 

• le^arning is an active, not a passive, prexess. 

• Assessment must ftxus on the prevention of failure and 
the improvement of instructional prexesses. not ranking 
and sorting. 

• Instruction should he holistic, connecting subject matter 
to the world of work while chalienging students to utilize 
all levels of cognition. 

• Curricula should promote sustained interaction and team 
work between students and faculty. 

• 'rime on ta.sk is an imporiant consideration when improv 
ing education quality (NWMSH 1994a). 

A steering committee built on lhe.se ideas, the input of faculty 
and students, and an extensive review of education reform 
literature to formulate a .strategic “culture of quality’ plan. 
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since tile* plan's adoption in 198"^, most of its 40 goals and 
k2 action stops haw boon oomploted (Hubbard 1994). 

'Ilirough inoontivo awards teach \v(/rih $3,000), the university 
ono< )uragc*s tlio use of a seven step planning pr(K'c,ss by 
dc'panments to identib and validate key quality indicators; 
to develop and assess strategies to accomplish goals centered 
on meeting or siiq^jassing tlie indicators; to establish baseline 
data, track trends, and benchmark superior prtK'esses at other 
institutions; and to stretch set goals (Weymuth 1994). All 
departments I'low Iraw cjuality indicators. Most programs have 
customer oriented advisory' councils, and of the 97 under 
graduate degree programs otYerecl at Northwest, 69 have 
nationallv normed major field exams available ( N^X^SU 1994a). 

Northwe.st's planning proevss views iastruetion and its three 
kc‘\ components curriculum, teaching advising, and the li^ 
mg learning env ;unment as the university’s core process. 
TocLn. a set of T institutionwide instructional goals embrace 
such notions as instilling the ability to iLsten actively for com 
p<rehension. evaluation, appreciation, and empathy; promoting 
an understanding of the workings of government and the po 
litical pnK C.ss; fo.stering the exploration of personal value,s, 
talents, interests, and lifelong aspirations; cultivating an inter 
national and multicultural understanding of the .social, polit 
ical, and economic conditions under which groups function; 
and encouraging tlie development ot a capac ity tor .sell directed 
learniiig. together, they' guide faculty in their attempts to 
improve the quality of education. With the.se goals in mind, 
facultv created and initiatc'd a core curriculum that .students 
nuKst c'cMiiplete by the end of tlieir .sophomore year, llie core 
inc ludc‘s a fresliman .seminar and courses in composition, oral 
c ommtinication, matlK'matics, computer literacy, lite values, 
and physic;il fitne.ss. 

All o)llegc‘s ( )ffer tlie seminal and incli\'iclual colleges, 
cic'pending on cii.se i pi ine, house the* ivmaining core courses, 
l-or c'xample, students take* the computer literacy course in 
the* husmess c'oIlc‘gc‘ ;tnd life* value's and physic'al fitne.ss from 
the College of Hclucation (NW'MSr I99ac). A uniform course 
outline syllabus format ensures that the goals are integratc'd 
•nto the objectives of core cla.s.ses, and a 72 percent inc rease 
in writing assignimsus allows lacuh.y to emphasi/.e goals as 
they jHTtain to c( >urse content ( 1 hif^barcl 1 W2, 199 1 ). 

in additi( mi. the* university lengthened each .senv.ster by 
two weeks and, in the fall of 198^, brought on line the 
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naticm’s first comprehensive electronic campus. Terminals 
in ever\^ office and residence hall room link fac:ult>' and stu- 
dents. To inculcate students into its '‘culture of quality,*' one 
week before their freshman year students participate in activ- 
ities that introduce them to the university's expectations of 
their students. In this way, Northwest Missouri creates a col- 
legew'ide atmosphere that encourages learning ( Hubbard 1992 ). 

'Hie university also established student-assessment prcK'O 
dures, w'hich are managed by the lalent Development Center. 
Tliese procedures accomplish three goals. First, all entering 
students are assessed to set initial personal benchmarks, 
which govern course placement. Second, a set of national 
norms allows the institution to set high expectations for its 
.students. In a recent interview, the university president sum 
marized his sentiment about this type of benchmarking: 
"Comparisons of one’s students or programs with thexse of 
other institutions is the best antidote for the inertia that 
plagues most campuses" (Marchese 1994). lliiid, at the c id 
of the sophcimore year, mandatoty testing, combined with 
the analysis of a student writing sample, gi\'cs the universitv 
a means by which to measure the university's ability (through 
its students) to meet or exceed its e.stahlished benchmarks. 

To cUtte, more than half of all departments aLs') ha\'e adopted 
or developed comprehensive senior exit exams, the results 
of which are used to evaluate program effect i\'ene,ss hut not 
to determine graduation (Brigham 199^; Hubbard 1992, 1994; 
NmiSU 199^a). 

To support its faculty in their quality endeavors, NWMSH 
ofiers workshops to help faculty develop pedagogical strate 
gies for extending writing, thinking, and li.stening skills acro.ss 
the curriculum. For in.stance, because faculty are encouraged 
to challenge their .students to u.se anaKrical, synthe.sizing, and 
e\'aluativo skills but few' college in.stmctors .systematically learn 
how' to coirstmct que.stions that te.st different cognitive skill 
levels, the university brought in speciali.sts for weekend w'ork 
.shops ( Hubbard 1994). 

In another in.stance, Nortlwe.st conducts yearly teaching 
workshops for new faculty unexperienced in teaching at the 
college level. On oc.'casic)n, but not alw'uys, profe.ssional devel 
opment opportunities involve the introduction ofl'C^M tools. 
In addition, Northwv.st provides funding for faculty and .staff 
to attend externally spon.soicd n'orkshops on cjuality, and it 
awards ap[')lied researc’h grams that gi\'e faculty the clianc'c 
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to experiment with new approaelies to t}uality instruction 
(Brigham 1994). 

Specific classroom examples 

In 198-i, iWMSl' began offering a course in computer literaty. 
T(Kla\'. 25 sections give students access to this core require 
ment. Traditionally, faculty discussed prttblems, sounded out 
ideas, and intrtxJuced new software to each other, but few 
shared course material.s. With the aid of a culture of tiuality 
grant, a .small group formed a team to de\'elop improved 
materials. 

In the tall of 1992. all course instructors were invited to par 
ticipate in the effort. All accepted. The amount of work as- 
signed to a faculty member coiresponds to the number of 
.setlions taught. ( For example, a person teaching three ,sec 
tions has three times as man\’ duties as a person teaching a 
single .section. ) Team members were assigned to tasks 
depending on their .strengths. Some wrote exams, quizzes, 
lab exams, or the final; others worked on the .syllabus and 
on coordinating the course. To ensure qualitc', all versions 
of quiz.z.es and exams are prttofread by twt> instructtirs tither 
than the original author. The result: high-quality materials 
and minimal duplication t>f effort as far xs material preparation 
is concerned (Detmer 1994). 

Faculty in the College of Arts anti Humanities have twt> proj 
ects uixler way. Known as Alpha and Beta, these projects track 
groups of undergraduate students to xsse.ss the effects of alter 
native combinations of teaching and learning experiences. 

F.ach group is compared to a control group to determine sim 
ilarities and differetices in curriculum development and the 
\\'a\' in which various general education courses address in.sti 
tutional goals, i.ssues of multiculturalism, and gtx)d teaching 
practices ( NWMSl' 199^»b; Weymuth 199-4 ). 

Tlie lifetime wellne.ss team consi.sts of nine faculty w-ho 
use- a common .syllabus that includes the course s de.scription. 
ohjectises, performance itidicators, grading scale, and topical 
outline. 'Iliey use the .same e.xams, .study guides, and te.xtbook. 
Bach team member is considered an authority in one of the 
nine course content areas and, as such, provides the learning 
objeitives, perf >niiant'e indicators, exam tiue.stions, media 
soua es, related literature, re.source persons, and textbook 
review' xsstK'iatcd with, his or her area of .specialty, Wliere ,stu 
dents are concerned, the faculty's overall goal fcKiLses on en 
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abling ''studc^nts to realize tlieir fullest human and health 
potentials to impnwe the quality and quantity of life" (John 
son 1994). 

Closing comments 

By the president s e.stimation, "The nuxst impt)rtant .step we 
took was beginning with the faculty" (Hubbard 1994 ). His 
administrative assi.stant adds, "By plan, we tried tt) be .sure 
that even' person in the university is aware of our quality' ini 
tiatives. This does not mean that all are involved equally. 

Some are ttniy minimally involved, trthers are very active , . , 
(probably 30 percent or more ,sen'e rai committees that deal 
with .specific quality projects) . . ." (Weymuth 1994). 

Today, a review committee consi.sting t)f .students, faculty, 
.staff, anti community works to updatt* the .strategic "culture 
of quality plan using the Malcolm Baldrige Award criteria, 
and Northwe.st plans to realign the budget with the key quality 
indicators submitted by the deans of each college. As a result, 
faculty will ha\e more .say over money spent on faculty devel 
opment and equipment (Brigham 199^). 

Samford University: The Student-First Quality Quest 

.Samford University, a private. Southern Baptist-affiliated ctmi 
prehensivc university in Birmingham, Alabama, enrolls -. p 
proximately 4,400 student.s, a quarter t)f wht)m are graduate 
.students, Samford's reasmis for embracing CQI were primarily 
internal. Both the president and provo.st believed that the uni- 
versity necxlcd to pursue a .strategy' of "organized betteme.ss" 

( Brigham 1994 ). As the a.ssi.stant tt) the provo.st for quality 
as.se,ssment, who ser\es as the quality- coordinator, noted, 
".Samford's president . . . was a leader ready’ for TQM to 
happen. His fix-us .students as cu.strtmers is tied tt) his 
understanding of marketing in higher education , . ." (Harris 
1903 ). Tlie president named Samford's quality efibrt "Student 
First Quality Quc.st " ( SFQQ ) and brought the a.ssi.stant to the 
pro\'o,st for quality on board in 1989 [o axtrdinate SFQQ (liar 
ris 1992 ). 

One of the coordinator's first moves was to dc\ ek)p a 
.seme.ster long course that fcxu.ses on the basic ideas t)f TQ)M 
rather than .specific t(X)ls. Ti) support these efforts, the i-jn's 
ident and pro\-o,st wrote ixipcrs that dealt with such aspects 
as cu.stomer orientation and ,ser\'ant leadership, whii h helped 
faculty .see the link betwec'ii total (.[uality crniccpts and their 
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respective academic disciplines (Harris 1993). By the spring 
of 1992, some orientation to TQM had been provided for 
everv'one on campus. 

in addition, Samford’s leadership team, the president’s qual 
ity council, spent one day per month studying and discussing 
TQM. In the seventh month, an external consultant walked 
the team through an exercise in quality planning called 
mi.s.sion cu.st()mers pr(X.*eSvSes values vision ( MCl^V). After 
almost two years, a draft of Samford’s MCPW was distributed 
to all faculty and budget heads for comment. A year later, 
every’ unit used the uii i vers ity ’s MCPW xs a point of reference. 

Simply put, Samford’s mission challenges the university 
to "nurture persons-- faculty, .staff, and .students -through 
learning experiences, its vision dares the university to "de 
velop a Incw) model rather than replicate another. . . F.veiy 
unit u.ses in planning and budgeting prcK'edures. '^'ith 

the help of the a.s.se.ssment, planning, and budgeting ( At\S:B) 
panel, comprising faculty arid .stall, all departments and units 
developed xs.se.ssment methods that seek input on the align 
ment of mission, values, and vision and on proce.ss eftective 
ne.ss (Harris 1993). 

Putting TQM to work in the ciassroom 
Nursing. Traditionally, pass rates on the licensing exam for 
regi.stered nurses ran bet^^'een 90 and 100 percent, but in feb 
ruarv' 1989, the rate dropped to an unexpected 4S percent 
when a re\ i.sed exam was put in place. Turmoil empted among 
the faculty. One group blamed another Some boo.sted per 
.sonal popularity with .students by publicly ercKiing .students' 
confidern'e in other faculty and openly expre.ssing their deter 
mination to rid the .school of its new dean. By .spring 1992. 
however, .several faculty had resigned, and with the help of 
the quality a.s.se.ssment office, the .school began a .search for 
causes. Many thought that the problem lay with the transfer 
.students (Brauer 1993). 

However, an analysis of grades and te.st .scores uncovered 
!K) significant ditference between transfer and other .student.s. 
In.stead, inve.stigation revealed that the program wxs admitting 
unprepared .students; that cour.ses lacked proper .seciuencing, 
causing .students to miss criu'ial competetu'ies altogether; and 
that much of the in.struction and cla.ssr(H)m te.sting empha 
.sized note taking and memorization, while the new te.st fo 
ciKsed on problem .solving and analytical rea.soning. In fact. 
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in a course that she taught, the dean found that students were 
unable or unprepared to discuss assigned readings from the 
text, and they seemed unable and unwilling to make infer- 
ences or use deductK’e methexis because they were totally 
dependent on the instructor to lecture (Brauer 1993). 

Based on their findings, faculty changed curriculum, scru 
tini/ed ex*'’ting recaiitment and admission criteria as well 
as the a^ .missions prexess itself, and resumed responsibility' 
for ongoing academic advisement. Subsequently, enrollment 
doubled and attrition declined. Tcxlay, the pass rate again hov- 
ers close to 100 percent (Brauer 1993)- 

Department of Biological Sciences and the School of 
Nursing, llie Department of Biological Sc iences offers a biol- 
og\^ course as a scr\ace to nonbiologN' majors, such as nursing. 
Traditionally, ver\' little interaction ever took place betw'cen 
the biolog\' depanment and the Sc'hcx:)! of Nursing, After 
recei\'ing c|uality-improvement training, the department 
decided to concentrate on customer .service, prexess, and sta 
ti.stical analysis. It began by sun'eying one of its customers - 
the nursing school. It discox'ered that nursing had been mon 
itoring the effectiveness of the biology^ course through the 
National Ijeague of Nurses (NLN) board exam for anatomy 
and physiolog\' and that poor student pass rates on the exam 
were a major concern (Baggett 1992). 

An academic quality team, which included the profes,sor 
who taught the course, the depanment chair of biological 
science, the dean of the Schcx)l of Nursing, and the chairs of 
the nursing sc*hcx)rs curriculum and admissions committees, 
diagrammed the nursing program's academic prexess using 
a fiow'chart to identify w'here biology' fit into the overall 
schema. With standardized flowxhan symbols (boxes de 
noting tasks, diamonds decision making junctures, ovals start 
ing and ending points, and so on ) connected by arrows that 
indicate the flow^ of the prexess. the team mapped the aca 
demic \rdih a nursing student at Sam ford typically takes. 

Before entering upper division nursing courses, all students 
pa.ss through the biology' course. 'Fhis suggested that failure 
of students to do w'ell on the anatomy portion of the nursing 
exam in .some way related to the degree of succe.ss that they 
had in the biology' course (Baggett 1992: Hunsinger 1992). 

'Hie team brainstormed to uncover the nature oF this rela 
tiemship and to generate possible rexx rciisons for test failure. 
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Potential causes included not enough hands-on experience, 
which might stem from a lack of access to cadav ers and organ 
nuxiels in the biologv' lab; inadec^uate pre NLN exam review 
sessions, which could be a prcx'edural problem; pressures 
on faculty to pass along studenus, which might indicate that 
longstanding policies should be revisited; and poor study hah 
its, ineffectual instructors, or simple scientific ineptness, all 
of which could be considered personal shortcomings (Baggett 
1992; Hunsinger 1992). 

Once these ideas surfaced, the team developed a cause 
and effect (or fishbone) diagram. At the head of the spine 
(of the fi,sh) lies the problem- low NLN ,score.s. 'fhe support 
ing ribs - equipment, policies, pr(X*edures, and people- 
branch at angles from the spine. From each rib, hair-like 
hones organize the root causes. For in,stance, a lack of cadav' 
ers sprouts from the et|uipment rib, pressures to pass along 
.students from the policy rib, inadequate formal prete.st review 
frc)m the prtx'edural rib, and poor .study habits from the peo 
pie rib. Based on their ability to array the information in a 
meaningful way, the team formulated three gc^als— reduce 
the number of failures, strengthen the masterv* level ot the 
C .students, and increa.se the performance on the exam 
(Baggett 1992; Huasingcr 1992). 

Pareto analvsis of av ailable data produced a bar graph that 
plotted the number .students scoring poorly on the NLN 
exam again.st four independent variables— course te.st time 
lag, grade earned in the bic^k^gv^ course, student ACT/SAT 
scores, and whether the biologv' course was taken elsev/here. 
The analysis shi'ivved thai the variable that correlated most 
clo.selv with poor NLN .scoring was the long time period that 
elapsed between the completion of the anatomy and physi 
ologv- (biok)gv') cour.se and the actual admini.stration of the 
NLN exam (Baggett 1992; Hunsinger 1992). 

leam members charted a plan of action using a Plan Do 
Check Act (PDCA) eyrie. 'Ibey redesigned the nursing .school 
academic prcx'e.ss, set timelines for implementation, execaited 
the changes, a.s.se.ssed the* results, rcvistxl the prcx*e.ss, and 
adoptexl the dianges on a permanent Ixtsis. Specifically, they 
increa.seel aelmi.ssions .standards, rccjuircd that prereejuisites 
for the ;inatomy and physiologv' rour.se be establi.shed, and 
administered the NLN examination immexliately upon course 
completioPt. As changes went into effect, sc'oring patterns con 
si.stently improved, and a feeling of cooperation, teamwork. 
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and pride among quality team members emerged (Baggett 
1992; Hunsinger 1992). 

Education and psychology. Other colleges have used qual- 
ity concepts to design programs and courses or incorporated 
them directly into their classrooms. For example, student lead- 
ers and faculty developed an elective course titled Quality 
U'adership, which is offered in the Sc'hcx)! of Education (Brig- 
ham 1994). In psychology', faculty invited eight students to 
form a cjuality team. All members were psychology' majors 
who had expressed an interest in being invoK'ed. As their first 
task, the group, through brainstorming, determined that the 
ideal class .setting was one in which .students experienced a 
minimal level of fear (Teal 1992). 

file psychology class studied fear, and the team inter\'iewed 
their classmates to find out what cairscs fear in the cla.s.sr(K)m. 
fluy u.sed Pareto charts and caii.se and effect diagrams to diag 
nose .specific situations and con.structed a flowchart of the 
fear prexess. Students agreed that dec\)n.structing fear in a .sys 
tematic manner tcx)k away .some of its ambiguity and mys 
tique. By the end of the cxerci.se. .some already' had acted to 
reduce their own fear levels (Teal 1992). 

The Schools of Nursings Education, Pharmacy, Music, 
and Arts and Sciences. 'Hie di.s.sertaiion work of a dcx'toral 
.student provides a final example. The .student designed and 
piloted a manual for .student quality teams in conventional 
cla.s.ses. Using the LEARN manual, three to fi\’e .student \X)Iun 
teers collect information from class panicipants about what 
is and is not working. Tliey' Lcx*ate an opportunity for 
improvement, E.stablish a team. Assess the current pnx'e.ss, 
Re.scarch cairses, and Nominate a .solution (Comesky’ 1993 )* 
Becau.se the feedback cxcurs early in the .seme.ster, the in.struc 
tor can take corrective action while the cour.se is in progre.ss. 
Faculty in accounting, biedogy', and mathematics piloted the 
prcx'c.ss during the 1992 summer .se.ssion. Currently, faculty 
in the Sc'lux)ls of Nursing, Education, Pharmacy, Music, and 
Arts and Sc*ienc*cs u.se IPARN, and the manual is being tested 
at .sc\'eral cither in.stitutions. Samford's pro\'o.st hopes to even 
tUtilly replace end of course student evaluations with I.FARN 
tc‘ams ( Brigham 199a).* 

*M(>rc mtomutioti al>uut rlu* 1 lv\KN m.iiuul uin hr oliUint-U Irum Dr Eithy 
liauj'luT. Dean of Ailniissions. IVlmuiu I muTsilc Hein k Hit lUuilevard. 
Njsluille. 'IN yiil yn(> 
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Closing comments 

Samford has been least successful in promoting and using 
cross functional teams, I'actilty quickly soiired on the idea 
when they discovered that much time and energ\- could be 
wasted on problems that did not warrant such expenditures. 
One successful venture, however, has been the freshman 
experience. Tlie team, comprising the vice president for stu 
detit affairs, the dean of arts and sciences, the dean ot aca 
detnic services, the head of the biolog\- department, the cam 
pus minister, the tlirector of student activities, aiul the director 
t)f the I'reshman rorum. worketl two years on the project 
(Harris 19‘)2. 1993). 

lb begin, the tcvini ivsc'arched the basic litc’rature on late 
adolescent, earlv adulthood, anti stutient dexelopment. I sing 
an afffnitv diagram to generate a list ot possible student anti 
universitv neexis and expet tations, the team outlined th(>se 
concerns that ct)uld he best adtiressed during a freshman 
experieitcc* lb tievel()p the attinity tliagram, team membtis 
submitteti hantlwritten suggestions, continualK’ rotating 
through the group until all pos,sibilities hatl been exhausted. 
The handwritten suggestions then were collated by category 
stutlent neetis, stutient expectations, and university expectations. 

On the basis of this work, the group dex eloped a sur\ ey 
for fre.shmen and their parents, 'llie sur\ey s analysis rewaled 
concerns that led to tuo major changes. F-'irst, participation 
in the’ 1'rc‘shman rorum bc'came voluntary, and course’ content 
was aligneei to respond to the neexis of Samford students. 
Second freshman orientation was given a more academic 
emphasis. Subsequently, the aetK ities of the freshmtin year 
were’ rcxontlgurc’d to aeaelemically challcMige stuelents aiiel. 
at the .same time, take student and parent needs and expee 
tations into account (Harris 1992. 1993). 

■•\lthough some faculty remain only minimally engaged in 
Samford's Student First Quality (^uest. many are beginning 
t<» view the univc'rsitv as a "web ot intc'reonneetcxl pn nesses 
(Harris 1993) liithis end, Samford is employing the Malcolm 
Haldrige National Quality Award criteria to facilitate the assess 
ntent priK'ess tor its SAt.S 199 1 l')9() rc‘acere(.iit,ition (Hiig 
ham 1991). 

Maricopa County Community College District: 

Making the Leap to Quantum Quality 

M(XX’.l) is the .second largest multieollege system in the conn 
tiy. /Vs such, its ten community colleges and one skill center 
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scr\v approximaiely 180.0(X) credit seeking students yearl\\ 
Another 30XXX) individuals enroll in noneredit courses and, 
in partnership with Motorola Tniversity, 2l,(X)0 more partic 
ipate in noncredit training programs. 'Hie di.strict eniplovs 
more than 870 full time and approximateh' 2,500 adjunct 
faculty. ,Students who transfer from the Maricojxi district make 
up 51 percent of Arizona State rnK'ersirs' s upper clix ision 
enrollment. Forty six percetit of ASr's baccalaureate degrees 
are awarded to former di.strict students ( MCC 199^ ). 

In 1992, following a one year pilot program at Rio .Salado 
Community College. Maricopa embarked on its journey into 
continuous quality. Although fiscal constraints, which forced 
suKstantial budget cuts, coincided with the di.strict \s instigation 
of Quantum Quality," it decided to side^.step higher educa- 
tion's more traditional admini.strative and support .service 
entry points. lastead. Maricopa, under the guidance of its 
c hancellor, c ut to the (juick by inaugurating Quantum Quality 
sNMemwide and sy.stemicalK' deep into its core- the teaching 
learning environment. 

Campus presidents, many of whom had little input into the 
decision to adopt TQM into their academic operations, ques 
tioned its ajplicability. Faculty immediately rai.sed cries that 
Quantum Quality threatened academic* freedom, but a more 
pointed reason behind faculty reticence may well lie in Quan 
turn Quality s perceived threat to a loc*k.steppe*d pa\ sy.steni 
in which rew'ards are tic*d to education attainment and Ion 
gevity of .service. To calm Maricopa's potentially troubled 
waters, the di.strict's steering committee, the Quantum Qualilv 
Fxecutive Council, issued a .statement that the quality initiative 
would not imjxict the faculy work agreement (Brigham 
199-4). As a con.sec|uence, faculty resi.stance. for the mo.st part, 
rc'mains jxi.ssive. 

I -nlike many college 'f\)M training efforts, whic h .segregate 
administrators from facultv* and .staff Maricopa includes 
members of all three categoric\s in each training group. F.ven 
though participation in training opportunities is voluntaty*. 
most college ofFicials agree that the response has been excel 
lent. '[’() promote clear communication, MCCCl) initiated a 
weekly electronic mail Quantum Quality update. During the 
last two \ c‘ars. the* college has iiivc’sied consiclerable time in 
an atlc’ni[>t to tvclefine its vision and mission in terms of 
(Quantum (Quality (QQFX; 199 * ). 



Rio Salado Community CoUege 

In c-ontrasi to the otlier colleges in the district, Rio Salado has 
no permanent campus, recruits only adult learners, hires few 
full time faculty, actively seeks out innovaiix'e delivery’ alter 
natives, and purjiosefully encourages course development 
based on current student needs (Wolvenon 1991 ). Its 
employees - ten full time faculty, 130 support start', and 430 
to 630 part rime insmictors - ser\e the needs of 28,000 credit 
students and 10,0(X) noncredit .students by olTerii'ig clas,ses 
at more than 230 sites throughout the county ( RSCC 1994a ). 
Ninety three percent of Rio’s students are working adults who 
are building their career skills ( RSCC 1991a). Tlie average stu 
dent is female, between the ages of 26 and 36, and married. 

More than half of Rio’s students are new each semester 
(VCblverton 1991 ). To address this i.ssue, faculty and admin 
i.strators recei'itly conducted an intenshe telephone campaign. 
Shortly before cla.sses began, the\‘ called students from the 
previous .semester who had not registered for the current term 
and encouraged them to take another class. One out of sc\en 
.students contacted reenrolled; people at Rio attribute their 
.succe.ss to the college’s constant attention to customer seivice 
n'hor 1993). 

'Ilie ten full time faculty .ser\e its di.scipline speciali.sts aiui 
provide the Rio “glue,” luich year, they cciordinate course 
work, .scnitini/.e and approve course content (ensuring con 
si.steiuy acro.ss the .system), and supervise and support (with 
the help of part time tnentors) part time faculty. Rio .selects 
its adjunct faculty on the basis of expertise and looks for pro 
fe.ssionals who are excited about teaching. The va.st majority 
are etnployed full time el.sewhere and are hired b\- Rio on 
a per .scme.ster basis. By using such short term contracts and 
periodic classrcKmi obser\'ation and c^’aIuatioI'l. Rio believes 
it can en.sure quality in the clitssrcxMii ( Wolverton 1991 ). 

ITotii its inception in brH, Rio was never meant to be a 
place but a .systetn. ’lb create Rio, the five existing district col 
leges reliiKjuished responsihilit\’ for 240 courses that were 
beitig offeree. I off (.atnpus using part time .stafV. B\‘ employing 
this co.st ert'ectivc approach to expansion, the di.strict aveaded 
$()0 million in con.stmction co.sts hut raised the ire of both 
the colleges that previously hou.sed the.se programs and 
faculty who had not been involved in making a decision that 
directly affecUxl them, lb this da\‘. hard feelings exi.st, e.spe 
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cially among those (X)l leges that were most \xKal in 19'"H 
Glendale, Phoenix, and Sc'ott.sdale ( WoKerton 1991 ). 

’Tlie college embraced I'QM in 1991 because its new pres 
idem wanted to intrcKluce more horizontal leadership and 
increase in.stitutional etficieiUT and res[ jnsi\ene,ss. A .steerin.g 
team guided the implementation ot TQM within Rio Salado, 
and a quality coordinator o\er.sees the day to-day management 
of the initiative (Brigham 199-*). By 1992, the college's geo 
graphicalK' defined organizational .structure prowd cumber 
some under the new system and was reconfigured totalK 
along functiiinal and program lines. 

Rio's vision .statement identifies the college and its mem 
bers as leaders in total quality. Its mission .statement chal 
lenges the college tv) pursue continuous improvement in all 
that it di)c*s (RSCC' 199-*a). To this end, all full time faculty 
and staff and abiiut iin.e dtizen part time faculty participated 
in *0 ln)urs i)f pn ijeet team training. Some now are moving 
thniu.gh :i ff)lh)W up. -*0-hour sequence. Most part time taculty 
membv_rs !ia\ e been exposed to tour hours ot C'.Ql awaiene.ss 
training. VClien sun'cyed in 199-*. S6 percent ot Rios part time 
instructtirs .said they were using quality materials and tools 
in their clas.snxims. 

The txillege tiffers degrees and certificates t)f eom[detion 
in quality prcK'c.ss leadership and quality t iisttinitT semce. 
Cxiurses dealing with 1'QM and quality principles are lusted 
in the catalog under the general heading t)f Total (Quality Man 
agement or as .significant components ot a number ol business 
courses. 'Hte college ciustomizes training to fit .spec ific com 
pany needs and ct inducts the training at the firm's facility 
when this arrangement is more comenient tt) the compai'v 
’['he college's Quality Academy .strives to help organizations 
learn u> do more with less and is dedicated to ”deli\ering 
education and training in 'I'QM and CQl for iuisine.ss, govern 
ment, education and medical organizations, and com muni 
ties ' (RSCC l99-*b). in 1 99,^, Rio Salado became one of eight 
winners ot the Arizona Cx)\c*rnor's Aw'ard tor Quality, the Pio 
neer Aw ard. 

Putting Quantum Quality to the test: 

Bringing it into the classroom 

Nine principles of cjuality learning guide nuu h ol the* distric t s 
Quantum Quality classroom efforts. I'our, in particular. c*xem 
plity Maricopa's approac h. 
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• Qualit\’ Unirning is defined as meeting or exceeding the 
internal needs of the instmetor, tlie discipline, and the 
college (grading criteria, competencies s*\llahus, curric 
Ilium, credits, etc.), and the expectations of the .students 
(learning, emiron mental, teaching methods, grading, te.st 
ing, and Value added'). 

• Quality Ijearning is everyone's re.sponsihilit\ ; therefore, 
the iastriKior and the .students form a team that makes 
decisions that fcK'us on the .students' achievement ot the 
competencies. 

• Students want to h/e imoK ed and will make decisions 
that increase the quality of their own learning. 

® Quality learning is a continuous prcee.ss ot improving 
the critical prcK'e.sses for ea^h team that is. each group 
of students and their iastnictor. 

Student outcomes reflecting course competencies and pro 
gram goals are mease.red by grades, course completion rates, 
employer .satisfaction, and transfer rates. Student goals are 
mea.s?ired by retention, suneys, and employer .satisfaction 
(RSC'.C 199nc). 

The action plan model. At Rio Salado Community College, 
faculty members follow' an action plan model ba.sed on 
TQ.M its piinciple.s, tools, and continuous improvement 
Lvcle* that takes the team through a .structured problem 
.solving prtK.'ess. 'Ibe continuous improvement cycle .steps 
include planning activities, data ct)llection, implementation 
of tlie change, mea.suring the etTect, and .standardization ot 
the change. It is a teacher guiLlcLl, data based, .student tocused 
priKV.ss that can help the in.structor and the .students defiue 
priorities to be addre.ssed through a cooperati\e etTort. TQM 
tools aid in each .^aep. F'or example, .students might develop 
a cause and etTect diagram, like the one in figure to help 
th(‘in understand why they ha\e difllculty foMowing directions. 

Working together to improve. An in.structor at Ki< ) Salad( ) 
nu>re fully illustrates this pn kvss. 'Ihe in.siruct( n .sees TQM 
as '. a vehick* for .student suo, e.ss ' In her cla.ssrooiii. stu 
<,leiiis tunction as teams, help set course goals and sirategies. 
and contiiUKuisly modify and improve them (A.s.sar 199,^) 
Wlien .she di.st'overc^d .students were taking up to six 1k>uis 
to t,ompleie a live point pixijtxt that should ha\t‘ beem a t\vv> 
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hour acti\'ity, the instructor and her class used Rio's structured 
apprt)ach to decrease the total time spent on class projects 
without jeopardizing product quality, "’rlie students and I 
worked together tt) collect ciata on time spent and grades 
recened. 'Hie students asked specific questions of each other 
regarding the work prcK*esses that were used during tiiese 
assignments, 'ftien. as a team, we drafted a change in the 
wording of the project directions, whicli resulted in less stu 
dent efR)rt in completing the tasks. Data were collected again 
on time spent and grade received, 1'he result was that two 
thirds of the students had decreased theii work time I >v at 
lea.st 50 percent while grades remained high or increased” 
(Helminski 1992). 

Class management. Rio's t|uality coordinator teaches ps-\’ 
chologv*. "In my classroom. I place more emphasis on the phi 
losophy and principles of ciuality than on the uh)1s. If the con 
lent lends itself to them, then the tools are a nice benefit. In 
tad, we often use cause and eft'ect diagrams, ’ fhe first night 
ol cla.s.s. .she and hc*r students discuss the priiH iples and what 
they mean t( ) Ikm' as an mstmetor and to her .students as 
lc*arncr.s. Thc*y also develop ground rules W >r the classroom, 
with the list posted at eveiy c*la.ss meeting. As a living cIck' 
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uiiK-nt. u uin he nuKlified at any time. H:ieh se.'ssion ends witli 
1 Lis> partu. ip.ants ec mij^leting a plus delta exercise -what 
worked well in the cLiss that night and what did nut. (A delta 
indiLaies that n H>m tor imprtwemeni exists and a change 
neetls to »KUir A i^lus suggests that an activity should he 
added to the learning experience. ) The instructi)!* also asks 
St udents u ) di ) plus deltas i )U ihemseK es as learners - were 
ihe\ prepared, did the\ |‘>artiL ipaie? She checks these personal 
I'.lus deltas several times during the semester. In each case, 
students and instructor tr\ to eliminate their individual deltas 
> see ligure t ) 

TQM: One of many tools. The department chair lor health 
enluiKcmcnt and an instructor in the applied business de 
p.iitmeni at l^hoemx C'.ollege heliews that TQM is just one 
mi »re Um>\ that helps create learning communities. .-Vs a 
[CM her. the i.hair combines ^QM, c^H>perati\X‘ learning, active 
learning and <.ollahoration into an all encompassing umbrella. 
,\i the beginning ot ea<. h semester, she and her students talk 
abi u‘t 1 QM priiH iples aiul wliat ihe\‘ mean. They then 
^.ie\eli >p the I la.ss Ktsed on the quality principles. ‘1 tel! stu 
^.lep.is that ihi> IS iheir <.lassriH)m rhe\ re here to leiirn. an^l 
I m heie to tanlii.Ue that learning ' 
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Tier dxss ground rules set the framework by w'hieh the 
instructor and students operate in the elassrcx)m. l^pically, 
tlie rules include 'a safe environment is one in which we 
respect one another; there is confidentiality; everyt)odv has 
an opinion and it's all right to share that opinion. . . . 'flie real- 
ity is that it students create their own parameters, the\' live 
by them." Alter the li.st is finalized, all students receive a copy. 
"We explore our expectations. 1 have a cenain amount of con 
tent to teach, hut the methodologv' by which that content is 
deli\'ered differs depending on where the .students are coming 
from. Always, my primary expectations are that w'e will have 
fun luid that wv wall have a gcKKi seme.ster." 

'fliis in.staictor consistentK' uses .se\'eral TQM tcx)ls. One 
.she calls "keepers." The.se are the "a-ha's!" of life, the "mo 
ments when the light bulb comers ^n." Tliey may happen in 
cla.ss, at w'ork, or at home. At the beginning of each chiss, she 
asks, ‘Vvre there any keepers?" Students then share the situa 
tion in which a course concept made .sen.se to them. T1ie 
teacher builds on their experiences. She often breaks her class 
into randomly assigned teams. In groups, they conduct brain 
.storming se.ssions. use afflnir\’ diagrams, or experiment with 
nominal group technicjues to work on specific que.stions, 
issues, or projects in cla.ss. Tlirough pericKiic plus delta sur 
veying, the in.structor regularly gathers data about how* the 
learning emironment can be improved. She notes, "I don't 
think that using c[uality concepts (or TQM ) in the cla.s.sroom 
is .something that is new. We're ju.st calling what we do by a 
different name. . . 

Closing comments 

I he district c.stimates that lull in.stitutionalization of Quantum 
Quality w’ill take fiu* to ten years 'fhorough and expedient 
training about the nature of change in general and about 'I'QM 
in particular is deemed key to succe.ssful integration. ’Ib date, 
Maricopa's mo.st tangible results conu* from Rio Salado. 'file 
college's penchant for experimentation, innovation, and crea 
livity; a cadre of lull time faculty that is sub.stantiallv smaller 
than those found at other colleges: and a president w ho cham 
pions 'fQM efforts may w'ell combine to give Rio its leg up. 

0\ erall, [acuity respon.sc*s to the di.strict's commitment t< > 
I'QM have been mixed idealistic enthusiasm, e.sjuviallv 
among tho.se at Rio Salado, countcTh.ilancc’d by ^yniicism :ind 
categorical dismi.s.sal. In f;ict, faculty at one of the di.strict's 




largest colleges, Glendale Community, voted unanimously 
not to participate. Support f(^r the district s move to quality 
imprt)vement among campus presidents varies. Most, how 
ever, seem skeptically optimistic about the future pn^spects 
of Quantum Quality at Maricopa (Assar 1993) 

Miami-Dade Community College: Broadening 
The Definition of CQI 

Miami Dade functions as a single college with fiw campuses 
scattered throughout Dade County, FK^rida. 'Fhe student pop 
Illation of more than 60,000 is 52 percent Hispanic, 20 percent 
black non Hispanic, and 2-^i percent white non Hispanic, The 
college has the largest international enrollment in the countiy. 
Of its total .student population, about 75 percent begin their 
studies at Miami Dade with deficiencies in at lea.st one scho 
lastic area, Fre.sently, “’O percent of the faculty arc full time 
cniployee.s. Witliin the next ten \'ears, the college expects 
one third to one half of its veteran faculty to retire (MUwii 
Ikuic 1993). 

The college and its people do not think of Miami Dade as 
a 'IQM organization. But. K.P. Cro.ss (an authorit\' on cla.ss 
RHim as.se.ssment ) hits termed the Teaching U^irning I^roj 
cct at Miami Dade “an excellent example of the idea of total 
quality management" (Cross 1993). She draws a parallel 
between the puriiose that lies behind TQM and the reason 
why faculty engage in clas.srcHim LLS.sessment--a major (.‘om 
ponent of the project. Ikith deal with continuous procv.ss 
improvement thniugh ongt)ing itssessment. In Miami Dade's 
ca.se, the procv.ss is learning and tlie objective is not to pu 
nitively evaluate teaching hut U) improve learning through 
instruction. 

Prior to the Teaching learning Project. Miami Dade engaged 
in what it terms the first wave of reforms. 'I'his was a .scries 
of reforms designed to a.sst‘.ss and place students in courses 
in which they could build the skills they needed tor success 
in more traditional college level work. A ctire curriculum and 
a computerized advi.scment and articulation .system also w ere 
added. In 1985. the college was designated tlu* top comniii 
niiy ctillege in America, a distinction it still (‘iijoys. In 1980. 
the iastitution embarked on the Teaching learning Projet t 
(Wolverton 199* ). 

'I’he project tic*s a ( ompix-luMisive professional de\elopnien( 
program to a faculty designed advancement .system in an 
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attempt to impact the cIa.ssnK)m effectiv'cness of its teachers 
and the quality of learning of its students. Tlie development 
program includes graduate courses, orientation and mentoring 
for new faculty, and fully staffed resource centers on each 
campus. Tlie college pays all tuition and supply costs for those 
who enroll in the graduate courses, and new faculty receive 
a stipend for participating in orientation as do mentors for 
fulfilling their duties. 

The advancement system awards continuing contract, 
tenure, promotion, and endowed teaching chair positions 
based on teaching portfolios. At three year internals, faculty 
prepare portfolios, which originally consisted of annual 
performance reviews, .student sur\'C)' summaries, and self 
assessments for three years, optional peer reviews, a narrative, 
and dcxrumentation of 29 faculty attributes. 'Hie narrative and 
dcK'umentation sections proved troublesome because some 
attributes were not easy to dcK'ument, and both subsequently 
were me k 1 i R ed . -R xlay , pc >rt fol io p reparers answer q ue.st ic ms 
about motivation, interjx^rsonal skills, knowledge base, and 
knowledge base application and dcK'ument their answers with 
specific classrcxMii related materials. All project cc')mponents, 
which cMice fcK'used entirely on full-time faculty, have now 
in some w'ay pilled o\^er to affect adjuna faculU', adminis 
trators, and support staff. 

SimiJariiies in the Teacbing/Leaming Project and CQI 

The project and CQI can be compared along several dimen 
sions, such as the drive for continuous improvement, the 
desire to increase employees’ involvement, or the pursuit of 
prcK'ess consistena'. However, four- customer orientation, 
standards of excellence, faculty development, and rewards 
in particular, stand out from the rest. 

Customer orientation. Wiile students at Miami Dade sel 
dom are referred to as customers, the approach to teaching 
and learning taken by most faulty is decic^ledly customer 
oriented. Ibe nature of Miami Dade’s fundamental charge 
to provide access to higher education and the extreme diver 
sit)' of its student population make it essential that faculty have 
a keen sctise of the comnumit)' thes' .sen e. As one faculty 
member put it, AX'e rc not only talking about where |.stu 
dctitsl come from and what their background is. . . . Our 
responsibility deals with where the .students will he ten years 
from now.” 
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To further this sense of responsiveness, the project intro 
duced a measure of faculty acccxintability into the scheme 
of things at Miami Dade. Students complete evaluative surveys 
in each class during the college’s major semesters after the 
first half of the term hut before the final date for withdrawal. 

Many faculty agree that the college’s fix'us on quality^ has 
intensified and that the student e\*al nations have l)een the 
moving force behind the Teaching learning Project. As one 
instaictor commented. “(Because of ihem| all of us are now 
forced to look at ever\' aspect of what we do." 

Another reflected, "I think it comes dovMi to a question uf 
changing behavior. (For iastance.l on the first round (of stu 
dent surx'eys) the results showed that 1 wiisn't questioning 
.students in class. I changed my behavior and checked to see 
if 1 rated higher in that area the next time around. I did.” In 
a .similar vein, an in.strucior di.sco\ ered that she .speaks too 
rapidly and now keeps reminding herself to slow down, 
faculty on other campu.ses made similar discowries. One 
.said. "I found that there were .some things that I thought I 
got acnxss to the .students, but I didn’t. . . . Tlie next seme.ster 
I did a better job." 

As the project progre.ssed. employees in ever\' work area 
of the college began to understand that how they performed 
their duties impacted Miami Dade’s le;irning environment. 

A .senior administrator remarked, ‘To begin with, the prime 
focus was on faculty, what happen^ d in the cla.s.srcx)m. It’s 
only in the latter .stages that we*\e realized that the i.ssues are 
much broader, that what happens in the cla.s.srcx)m encom 
pas.ses .staff* re.sponsibil it ies. administ rathe responsibilities, 
howtho.se things interact, and how do.sely interrelated the 
\'arious elements of the college are to the teaching learning 
mi.s.sion of the college. So we’ve expanded the original con 
ception." An incident in maintenance adds color to the admin 
i.strator’s comments. In re.sponse to complaints about dirty 
^ la.s.srooms. faulty eciuipment. and burned out light bulbs. 

Miami Dade decided to treat faculty like "hotel gue.sts." It .sc*l 
.standards for the cla.ssroom and now attempts to anticipate 
rather than simply react to faculty needs ( McCabe and 
jenrette IWO). 

Standards of excellence. 'U)day, .seven ciue.stions guide con 
tract continuation, promotion, and tenure decisions at Miami 
1 \ide. Mow faculty address the.se cjue.stiotis and d(K*ument 
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their answers determines their status in the organization. As 
one faculty member commented, "We now have indicators, 
standards that establish teaching as a priority , . . standards 
that cross all teaching disciplines," 'Flie questions: 

• Whai challenging goals have I set for myself, and what 
progress have I made toward attaining them? 

• How do I motivate students or others whom I ser\’e? 

• How do I interact positively with colleagues and .students? 

• How do I create a climate conducive to learning? 

• How do I update my own knowledge, profe,ssionaI skills, 
and rc,sourccs to make my in,struction or ser\'ice mean 
ingful (professional growth activities)? 

• How do I meet or support the individual learning needs 
of , students? 

• VC'hat information do I have that shows my ,students' 
achie\'cment or the eftectivene,ss of m\' ,ser\'ice? 

niP 1993). 

A close look at these tjueries rewals that they toc'us on the 
dynamics of the teaching learning environment, ’Flie first two 
addre.ss i.ssues of motivation; the third and fourth .speak to 
interi'jer.sonal .skills; the fifth one deals with acquiring, main 
taining. and expanding a knowledge base; and the last two 
seek evidence of the application of that knowledge hdsc. 

Documentation .still includes .self- as,ses.sments. performance 
re\'ic*ws. and .student feedback, 'lb thc^m. c lassr(K)m faculty 
add course .syllabi, examples of tc\sts aiui other as.se.ssment 
de\ it es. descript it mis of teaching ,strategic\s and .samples of 
student achievement, or a de.st ription of how' the teacher 
knows that his or her .students haw achievc*d. Nonclxs.sroom 
faculty (for example, librarians) provide .samples of informa 
tional materials, discu.ssions of applicable projects and activ 
ities. and sub.stantiation of any of the ckis.sroom requirements 
that pertain to their .specifu situations ('HP 1993). 

Faculty development, 'fhree pieces of the project's faculty 
development coniponenl bear considerable resemblaix e to 
education and training efforts that take place in highl\- eflec 
ti\e ( Ql organizations. Miami Dade and Hnhc'rsity of Miami 
faculty tollaboratively developed two eoursc’s. which are man 
daior\' for new faculty and optional for all others. In addition. 



the college instituted a mentoring program for new faculty 
and established learning centers on each campus. 

(A)i 4 rscs. Ibe courses, one on clitssroc'm iisse.ssment luid 
the other on teaching and leiirning .strategies (especially those 
that are culturally specific ). are offered twice a \ear at sites 
on the college s thiee large.st campuses, rheir effect has been 
.substantial. For in.stance. following his completion of the 
chessroom as.sessment coiirse. one faculty member began to 
invite fellow instmetors into his classroom to collect feedback 
from his students, which he uses to improve what (KCiirs in 
tlie classr(K)m. "'lliis is probably the first seme.ster wheie I 
have used tcKils to actual 1\ empower my students to feel more 
imolved in their own education. . . 1 think that s great.” 

His revelation about his experience seems similar to those 
of many of his colleagues. One otkTed this example: "last 
summer 1 started jxiying closer attention to the way 1 write 
my te.sts and prepare students for them. After each test, I now 
ask students two questions: Was the preparation for the test 
adequate? And was the te.st fair and the format agreeable? 1 
tell them don't just say. *I hated it.' and leave it at that, 'fell 
me what can be done to improve test preparation, the test 
format, or the test c.|uestions. . . . 'Iliey're [the students! veiy 
happN'with (this arrangement 1 and feel that they're learning 
much more. It shows in their progress. ' 

Asuia cn of the first cla.ssrcKim rest‘arch course participants, 
three months after completion of the course, found that 8a 
percent continued to conduct some torm ot cla.ssroom re 
search. F'ifi\’ five percent had changed their teaching style as 
a result of feedback and re.search activities. C')ne \'ear later, 
a second surcey slxmed that 61 percent contii^ued to reconi 
mend the techniques learned to their colleagues, and most 
also indicated that the strategies pre.sented in the course \\'c*re 
practical and helpful in efforts to improve the teaching learn 
ingprex ess ( Herrera 1989). A more recent sui*\e\ showed 
that faculty and administrators who had succes.sltilly taken 
the clas.sroom feedbac k course had shifted their emphasis 
awav from exclusi\e attention to student achievement and 
learning skills and towaid an a.ssessmeiit ot their own teac hing 
.styles (('.uevas 1991 ). 

A newly hir('d faculty member related the significance ot 
the teaching .strategies counse. ”^bu can take it for granted 
that one of the que.stions for new hires will be ’Can you time 
tion in multicultural em ironments?' and one ot the things 
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that ihc course made us aware o( is tlie fact that students 
[from different culturesi learn in different w^av's." In addition, 
the course exposes panicipants to different teaching styles, 
the mechanics behind using sucli t(X)ls xs audio and vi.sual 
equipment, and student participation and projects. "We bring 
back new' ideas from the course. . . . 'Hie rest 1 faculty | are 
starting to see that a lot more is going on now than did |a 
few] years ago." 

Many find that the greate.st ad\antage to participating in 
either clxss comes from the opportunity it gives them to in 
teract witli other tacuity. For these faculty, the courses help 
them idei'itifr problems that students have in different depart 
ments and alerts them U) how other 1‘aculty handle these 
problems. 

Mentorinff. The original intent of the mentoring component 
of the project was to "integrate new people into a tough, hu 
reaucratic .system." 71ie unintended beneficiaries. ht)wever. 
seem to he the mentors. One mentor de.scrihed his new* 
charge: "lies .so alive; he's a great model for what good teach 
ing i.s. . . . I‘m getting .st) much out ol mentoring him." 

Another noted, "I sit m on their clxs.ses and they sit in on 
mine. I get ob.serx’ed ever\’ Moncku’, Viednesda\', and FYiday. 

I don't know if I am doing an\thing differently . . . hut maybe 
hecau.se 1 haw more pcaiple ohserw me, 1 do m\’ act a little 
better. I say (to myself] , 'Wliat can I do toda\’ that they hawn't 
already' seen?* *’ A Learning Clenter director .says. "It's like they' 
get a shot of adrenaline." 

(av//cr.v. Center directors design workshops and .seminars 
based on faculty needs and intere.sis. F*aculty ()ften .seek the 
center direaoi's* input on teaching .strategies and course devel 
opment. Minigrants awarded through the centers to fund 
lac 11 It y' generated projects al.so help capture the potential for 
impro\'ing .student learning in the ckissroom. F'acu It y design 
computer software and interac tive \ ideos. As one instructor 
put it. "'Ihere are budgets for that now." A c'olleague de.scrihed 
his current efforts; "Vw submitted a proposal . . . for a mini 
grant for re.search in coniunction with a j'>rojcvt gt>i ng on in 
the I '.s. Department of Hducation on new ways to evaluate 
sUidcMit beh;i\ ior. 1 w ant toiiy my idc*as out in a pilot 
.study. . 

W ithout resc'nation. laciilty on all campu.ses agree that the 
c enters provide oppoitunities to c’xc hange ideas and develop 
friendships w ith people they othenvi.se might not .sc*e. One 





department chair noticed an even more direct result ot the 
project and its centers: ‘Faculty are thinking a little more 
about . . . whether their students are learning and how 
much. . . .* 

Rewards. To complement the college's taculiy de\’elopment 
program, faculty designed a reward system that compensates 
faculty who emphasize teaching and learning. To demonstrate 
competency', taculty prepare teaching portfolios, w'hich are 
reviewed by faculty dominated campus committees. All de 
partment diairs undergo extensive training in how to conduct 
pertormance reviews, and faculty evaluate the performance 
<.>f the chairs in the performance re\'iew’ prcK'ess. 

T\pical faculty reactions to the portfolio prcKVSs go some 
thing like this: ”i am re\ iewang every-thing; I ha\ e to look at 
these 1 originally 29 attributes, now’ c|uestions| from a diflerent 
[XTspective. a different angle, and it keeps me on my loes. ' 
Academic deans see all portfolios, both those submitted tor 
continuing contract and those for promotion. All cleans agree 
that they detect a difference in the cjuality and the kinds ot 
things tliat the new' faculty (w'ho have taken the two graduate 
level courses) .submit a level of sophistication in terms ol 
how’ they approach teaching that is absent in many of the port 
folios submitted by tenured facult\'. 

To recognize teaching c'xcellence, the college awards 
endowed teaching chairs (also determincxl by a faculty 
controlled committee, this time a collegew'ide one) Faculty 
compete for the endowed chair positions, and eligibility is 
re.strictc'ci to full profe.s.sors who have been at Miami Dade 
for at lea.st six \ears. A taculty member explains, “Most col 
leges that offer endowed teaching chairs award them to peo 
pie from outside the in.stitution. Il'iey come in, visit for a \ear, 
get a lot of money', and then leave, NXliat we've done is start 
a program that rewards our own people for being good in 
the cia.s.sroom.“ Approximately one third ot the 100 three \ear 
positions are aw'arded annua! K’, Hach chair carries with it a 
$S.(MJ0 yearly stipend plus $2.S(M) expenses per year, both io 
be used at the faculty member s disc retion i T\T 1002 ). 

Behitui the sceptes: Leadership and u herenitbal 

rhe pre.sident at Miami Dade began the projec t w ith a concept 
paper that outlined his ideas about how' to enhance the teach 
ing learning environment. He[xesented it at a retreat 
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attended by more than 100 faeulty and administrators. His 
only .stipulation vsits that endow ed chairs would exi.st; ever>* 
thing else was up for discu.ssion and debate. A .steering com 
inittee and a series of sulx'ommittees w'orked on the project 
for fi\‘c years before the final piece, the rew'ord s\'.stem. was 
fully ojx’rational. 'Vv'ide.spread acceptance and ownership of 
the jiroject's pivotal piece, the new poIicT guidelines, w'ere 
deemed sn crucial that an outline of advancement sy.stem 
changes was brought before the faculty in a two day refer- 
endum ((TO.SS ) 

Fi.scal res()urces were in .some ca.ses realigned to support 
the new piXK e.sses and in others generated from outside .sour 
ces. In its most acti\ e years when committee work was high, 
the project's budget .stood at $220,000 to $2.^0.000 per year. 

/Vs sulx'()mmittee acti\ ity diminished, the budget decreased 
jxoportitinately. Overall, campus .specific .staff development 
budgets, which are channeled thniugh the Ixarning Centers, 
iiu reased by ju.st under 20 percent. Capital .spending al.so 
underwent re.structuring. Early in the project, faculty raised 
the i.ssue t)f tiftlce .space. Few had areas in which they could 
consult privately with .students, and many believed that this 
inhibited their ability to deal effectively with thei»" .students, 
('apital budgets fur each campus were redirected to allow for 
the con.struction of faculty offices. 'I'he co.st to ckite- about 
$1 million. In addition, the college built a privately supported 
$^.^ million endowment to fund the teaching chairs. 

Closing comments 

\ few faculty who plan U) retire within nvo to three years do 
not actively participate in faculty development opj'iortunitie.s. 
nor do they engage in the portfolio process. I-ellow in.structors 
a.ssume that they either Vion't want to be bothered, don't want 
to be c|ue.stioned." or .simply resi.st on the grounds that the 
ativancement proce.ss “infringes on their academic freedom.” 
Hut peer pre.ssure to bectmie involved is extreme, and for the 
most part, faculty .seem to have settled into the college's new 
routines. Wteran in.structors are energized and new faculty 
are excited. Sam McCxx)!. new' faculty member at Miami Dade 
and coauih(»r of several books on T()M. saitl it be.st: “1 wanted 
to experience the opportunity of teaching at an institution 
that is truly dedicated to c|uality teaching." 








SUMMING UP 



To this point, this monogniph outlines the basic premises oi 
CQI and catalogs frequent reasons \vh>' quality etT>rts fail. It 
then describes continuous quality initiatives at seven t>rga 
ni/ations of higher learning that have, to a certain degree, 
managed to circumvent some ot the pittalls that ct)mivu)nly 
haunt quality endeavors. 'ITiis .st-ction considers the ct)mmon 
alities that cut across all of these activities, the characteristics 
that some, but not all. t)f the approaches share, and tho.se tea 
tures that are unique to one particular in.stitution. 

Common to All 
Customer focus 

Each of the colleges directly confronts the issue of cu.siomer 
image. In all the ca.ses. there is either a new Iikus on or a 
heightened awareness of the cu.stomer/’ Mo.st define their 
customers as .students, alumni, and area employers. Because 
N>X'MSr faced the prospect of progre.ssi\ eK' re.strictive budget 
con.straints. it needed to build kx,'al support and did so b\- 
.structuralK' reorgani/mg to reflect the primary' employment 
groups of the region ■■■ agriculture, education, and small busi 
ne.ss. C'onsequentlv, of the c a.se .study organizations. North 
we.st ,Mi.s.souri seems to be the college mo.st <.'oncemed with 
the expectations ot IcKal indu.stry. 

At the Maricopa County Community College Di.strict. al 
though the immediate threat of sev ere financial shortfalls 
coincided with its adoption of Quantum Qualiiy, the district 
Llaims that money was not the main motivating factor behind 
its moves that, in.stead. the concerns of its clients played a 
significant role in Maricopa's quality initiative. 1*he colleges 
at ASr responded to indu.stry specific .studies, the Graduate 
VhcHi! of Busi ne.ss at Chicago to a report ot alumiu di.ssatis 
faction in Hushicss Wivk Samford I’niversity .sensed a “need 
to do belter, ' whic h probably was stimulated by alumni and 
employers. Miami Dade hits, over lime, exhibited a sensitiv in- 
to its external constituency that typifies most community col 
leges Us ‘leac hing U'aming Broject doc*s not. however, seem 
to have resulted from undo external pre.ssure. 

At eacli of the c ase study insiiiulions. administrators referred 
to siudcMiis as c iistomcTs. ‘fhis action, at !c*a.st initially, met with 
taculu resi.stance at many of the colleges. *lbe dc‘an ot Arizona 
.State's (.ollege of Business noted a common reaction. “At fast, 
I ne\c*r mentioned total ciuality management or used the 
words ‘students' and c ustomers' in the same sentenc e. Now-. 
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1 can speak ot studcnis as cusioniers without the faculty visibly 
flinching.” 



Commitment at the top: The role of leadership 

No change cKVurs without leadership from someplace 
( Slew art 1 ^)94 ) . At co 1 leges W'here effc )rt s to i mprc )ve the wav 
taculty tunctioned in the classrcx)m met with the least resis 
taniv. top administrative leaders initiated the process of 
change. ’Ihe president at Northwest Missouri State, the pres 
ident and provost at Samford Tniversity, the president at 
Miami Dade, and the dean of ASl**s business college to this 
day remain actively involved in their institutions' attempts to 
enhance classr(X)m eflectiwness. 

Maricopa County Communit\- College District illustrates 
the importance of leadership's hu\ing in on the project. At 
Rio Salado. the college pursued TQM because its president 
wanted the college to do so. At the district level, considerable 
time and effort have been de\’oted to bringing Quantum Qual 
ity dLstrictwidc, because the chancellor sees the merit in such 
action; but at indn idual colleges (other than Rio) the inter 
nali/ation of Quantum Quality has met with mixed succe.ss, 
because campus presidents were told to adopt Quantum 
Quality whether.or not they were committed to the notion. 

At the two institutions that experience the lowe.st levels of 
faculty participation and the greate.si degree o( faculty indif 
terence -the Graduate sdicx)! of Busine.ss at the I niversity 
ot C’hicago and ASC’s engineering college the dean.s, while 
sup[x>rtive, have not actively participated in their college.s' 
ertorts to iniprow quality. Some ot what the engineering col 
lege is experiencing may reflect the philo.sophical schism that 
exists among the university s top administrators. I’he j>resident 
favors the expansion of ASl 's Total Qualitv Semce be\ond 
the confines ot college support seiMtes The provost Um .ua 
tiemic attairs does not see its relevaiu e lo the i l.tssit >om 

Classroom and curriculum 

Not suquisingK’. since it was one ot the uiteiia It .| m Kh mm 
the ca.se study in.stiiiiiions. all iiisutuuniis U h us . »n ^ I. .i, « mi 
(.‘ttectivene.ss. I‘.flecu\ene.ss stxMiis lobe nuMsuird m it mo 
ot student persisteiu e, at least at Samtoid and (lu busjiu ss 
v'ollege at Asl Others, such vis the ( olk*gc ot I iigiiu etinu 
and Miami 1 )ade. Rk us nu ac* t m learning and leaiiung « lUi 
comes. Most are involved in t uiru ulum levisit ms, although 




this is not the case at Miiuiii Dade and appears to pertain only 
to Rio Salado in tlie Maricopa District. In Rio's citse, TQM pro 
grams were added to current course offerings. 



Ctistomized f acuity det^elopment 

Kach college engages in training or education that suits its 
specific situation Some efforts for example the Maricopa 
Count\- Community Colleges, particularly Rio Saladt), and Sam 
ford Tniversity concentrate heavily on introducing the prin 
ciplcs and tools ot'qualit\’ management to faculty. Tlie Cirad 
uate Sc hool of Business at Chicago through its Teaching 
Liboratorv', Northwest Missouri State I’niversity. and ASl 's 
husinc.vs college add in house exposure to active learning 
techniques. Faculty in the College t)t' Fngineering train their 
colleagues in teaming, hut they look lo the university s faculty 
development office for instruction in active learning tech 
niques. Miami Dade developed graduate level courses that 
Ukus primarily on active and ctioperative learning methods 
but do not include exposure u> TQM ttxils. 

F'aculty development at most the case stud\- institutions 
seems to cover the nuances of classrcKim a.ssessment espe 
ially at Samtord. where ITIAKN student teams assess faculty 
clas.sroom effectiveness, and at Miami Dade, where classrtKim 
research servvs as a principal cornerstone offacultv' devel 
opment. CieneralK'. facultv' seem to dowiipla\- the traditional 
empliasis on'Q)M ( iir CQI ) on the .stati.stical control of var 
iance in favor of more personalized adaptations, such as the 
personal quality checkli.st. VXliere .statistical ttxils like Pareto 
or run charts are employed, applications seldtim move be 
yond rudimentarv' freciueiuy tabulations or simple graidiing. 

Cost in time and money 

I'inally. all in.siitutions seem to realize thai internalizing con 
tinuous quality takes time. Nonhvvest Mi.ssouri and Miami 
Dade both have been engaged in their efforts for at le<tst ten 
vears, Chicago and Samtord tbr fiv e vears or more. No one 
at anv of the colleges spokt* about (.juiv k answ ers or short 
leim lixe.s. All case studv' tirganizations made sub.stantial finai 
(. lal I ommitments cMthei realigning current fiscal rcMnirccs 
oi finding new soiiri c*s of funding Vhe j)ointed remarks ot 
one engineering professor at /Vsr relUx t a common senti 
ment: ‘(.hanging to a (.|ualitv paradign^ mav' cost, but vvluai 
vou realize that we .scrap or lework as much as 00 percent 
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of our potential prtKiua, \'ou bc^in to uiulersuind just how 
great the tinaneial and intelleetual expense of the c urrent para 
digm realK is. ' 

Characteristics of Some Quality Efforts 
Catcby nomenclature 

H'le partic ipating seluK)ls and colleges at Chicago and Axi/ona 
State reter to their approai hes as simpK 'FQ-M. Kio Salacio 
Community College also uses the term TQM. Ihr Maricopa 
District, however, coined the phnuse Quantum Quality to cap 
ture the e.s.sence of its [Mogram. Nonhwest Mi.ssouri State Cni 
vcTsity luLs its Culture of Quality, and Samford pursues the 
Student First Quality Que.st. Miami Dade's label is straight 
roiv\ard™ihe Teaching learning Project. Based oti this sam 
[)ling, program or initiatiw name seems to carr\ less weight 
than might othei-u ise be expected. 

Quality responsibility 

11 le existence of a cjuality otHce sometimes indicates that 
quality efforts are a parallel process to the ivst of the orga 
nization ( Numerof and Abrams 199 * ). Phis mav he true at 
Chicago, where a quality office handk students' sugge.stions 
and coordinates quality teams formed m the teaching lab. By 
channeling its initiatives through a special office, Chicago may 
he insulating the majority of its faculty from any disrupt ivene.ss • 
caused by attempts to integrate CQl into the classroom. 'ITe 
degree of faculty' resistance experienced by the Ca)Ilege ol’ 
l*ngineering at /VSl ' strongly suggests that, at leitst in the be 
ginning stages, the I'QM moxemeni took shape as a parallel 
initiate e. 

'Hie Maricopa District Ikls no di.strict level quality coord i 
nator and officially proclaims that ' quality is e\erybody s 
responsibility." Individual campus response to Quantum 
Quality suggests, howexer. that some of them may not accept 
the district s corporate \ iew of responsibility. Samford and 
Kio Salado employ part time coordinators. Miami Dade has 
an office of leaching learning Advancement. Neither the ('ol 
lege of Business at /\M' nor Northwest Missouri State hires 
a ciK)rdinator. In each case, the organization emphasizes the 
comnumal nature ol ix'sponsibilitx'. 

Stattding student adiiso$y groups 

Only the business colleges seem to formally recognize stand 
ing student advisoiy groups. In the case of (!hicago, students 



are involved directly in curricular retbrms like LEAD and the 
suggestk>n box. but much of what they dc) pertain.s to non 
credit course work. At ASU, students serve a more program 
malic ad\’isoiy' role. Other case study cc)lleges use students 
in more ancillarv' capacities, such as classrcxmi assessment 
and course evaluation. In all cases. altlu)ugh faculty adjusted 
their courses when possible to meet the needs and expec' 
tatioi^is of their students, the instructors reuiined final say o\'er 
content determination. 

Faculty participation 

FaculU’ participation \ aried from case to case. Northwest. Sam 
ford, the husine.ss college at ASU. and Rio Salado experieiue 
fairly .substantial le\>‘ls of involvement that appear to be grow 
ing. Faculty rc.sponse in the Maricopa District as a w'hole 
remains mixed. Participati(.)n is high at Miami Dade, but it is 
confined to relaiivcK' few faculty members at (ddcago, where 
progre.ss is slow, and in ASD's College of Engineering, where 
resi.stance is .strong. 

If we eon.sider all .seven organizations (eight with Rio 
Salado counted .separately ), eac h has willingly spent time and 
money on its ciualitN' efforts and im e.sted in faculty develop 
ment. 'H'lev all fcK'us on .students its c'u.stomers and direc't theii' 
attcMition to the.' cla.s.srcKim. *fhe degree of top level adminis 
tratiw involvement seems the mo.si notable dirterei^K.e in the 
appre laches iakc*n. VCbere the role of leadership goes beyond 
providing support to hands on engagement in the prcK*e.ss, 
faculty participation .seems greaiei . At C.hic ago and ASl s engi 
nc‘cring .school, where admini.straiors are only pa.ssively in 
volved, personal reve lations about the value of the approach 
taken and about how facultN' changes c an affect .studc'iit learn 
ing.sc-em to .steel dedicated faculty champions in the face of 
pc*er di.sapproval. 

BaUirige and bencbnmrking 

In.stiUitions that expericMiee widc\spread faculty imohemcMit 
develop comprehensive approaches that include .some pro 
vi.sion for mea.suring progrevss. F‘or in.stance. the College* o{ 
i^u.sine.ss at ASC. Rio Salado Clommunity C'ollege. Northwe.st 
Mi.s.souri State University, and Samforcl University evaluate 
their programs using Ikildrige criteria. Northwe.st Mi.s.souri 
and ASl 's husine.ss eollc’ge have applied for .state awards that 
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are comparable to the Baldrige Award. Rio Salado won Ari 
zona's aware in 1993- 

Although Miami Dade s efforts are not tied to the Baldrige 
criteria, the college does monitor its Teaching Learning Proj 
ect. Tile project received national recognition for its excel 
lence in 1993, when it garnered the TheiKlore M. Hesburgh 
Award for faculty development. In the cases of the College 
of Engineering and the Graduate Sc'hool of Business at Chi 
cago. we see little mention of using the Baldrige criteria as 
an evaluative tool, perhaps because strides for (]QI have not 
been ingrained collegewiUe, 

Assessing effect ivene.ss utKler the Baldrige criteria involves 
benchmarking, and the College of Business at ASC, Northwest 
Missouri, and Samford all benchmark, Maricopa talks about 
benchmarking. VCTiile Miami Dade does not employ the CQI 
benchmarking tcchnicjiies that ,some of its coimleiparts u,se, 
the college continuously \rd\s attention to the actions of other 
institutions of higher education. It does not, however, s\\s 
tematically try lo emulate other in.stiiutions: in,slead, Miami 
Dade ho[^es to .ser\*e as a benchmark for its peers. Neither 
Chit*ago nor the engineering college seems lo actively engage 
in benchmarking acth'ities. 



Uniquely Different 

In certain in.stances. unique components haw been intro 
duced that either hold the potential for. or haw resulted in. 
increased faculty resistance, Eor instance, the airricular ap 
proach at the ("ollege of Engineering, which requires exten 
si\'c teaming, competency based grading, and .student port 
folios that reflect the levels of cogniliw and atTeclive learning 
achie\ed. met with extreme defensivene.ss on the part of many 
facullv'. T'he preliminary’ results, which promi.se impi*ovement 
in .student learning, .seem to galvanize in\'olved faculty in their 
re.solve to continue in their continuous qualit\' reform.s. 

Miami Dade took perhai^s the mo.st radical approach when 
it redefined its reward and ad\ancement sy.stems to reinforce 
desired changes in faculty beha\'ior. Although some Miami 
Dade faculty h(Td misgi\1ngs, mo.st c‘ngaged in the change 
I'^rcK'ess because newly designed opportunities for faculty 
development gaw them the tools they needed to meet the 
new expectations, and the reward .sy.stem recognized their 
efforts. In contrast. Maricopa s promi.se to leaw the .salary 



and reward structure intact may have aaed its a disincentive 
to faculty. 

Samford's move toward li^ARN trained, student term eval- 
uation teams and away from standardized individual course 
evaluations sets the institution apart from the rest. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether team course evaluation is a 
practice that will become widely accepted or highly opposed. 
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UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 



The eases presented point to dassrcK)m experiences, both, 
eurrieular and in.stmetional. in which tlie use oi'CQl (ora sim 
ilar approach) seems to imjuove student learning. Common 
themes, such its customer tevus and leadership commitment, 
emerge as forces that influence the degree of success that 
the.se colleges and universities encounter as they integrate 
quality principles into Liaily classroom operations an<.l attempt 
to positively impact the learning environment. Cndergirding 
each instance lie certain assumption.s: educational qiudity 
needs to and can be improved, custc/mers deserw a greater 
sav about wivat takes place in the classroom, benchmarks an^l 
staixlards of quality can be set. CQl is now the way of Amer 
ican coiporate life and education should follow suit. Often 
these ideas remain unarticulated and consequently go unchal 
lenged. This final section give.s voice to some of the misgiv 
ings lingering in the shadows of C]Ql. 

Standardization 

One of the mainsta\ s of CQI in business today is setting L|ual 
ity .standards and then working to reduce j'mxk'css deviations 
to meet tluise standards. To date, much of the efYort in higher 
education to define these guideline.s has been re.stricted to 
schools of bu.sine.ss and engineering. In tact, the connection 
between iixiustiy and schools ofbusines.s and eiigineering 
makes the transition to standards a natural extension of indu.s 
tiy education collaboration. Likewise, for some time engi 
neering .schooLs ha\e taught the .siati.stical tools neiessaiy tor 
gauging variation (Bateman and RiVoerts IW^)- In adLlition. 
husine.ss scliooLs ha\v an abided iixentiu*. As a part of its 
accreditation prcKCSS. the American .Assembly of C'ollegiatc 
Bu.sine.ss Schools now requires that .scliools <,lemonstrate how 
thev u.se quality priiv. ij'iles to imj^rove curricula, faculty, aixl 
admini.stration (Fn,*ed, Klugman. aixl l-ite b)0 *). No matter 
what the rea.son, .setting standards in cither college appears 
relatively straightforward sinij^ly hecause outcomes often arc 
readily nK*asurable. After all, accountLints ucclI to be able to 
balance ledgers, and c*ngineer.s must know how to apply the 
principles of (.K namics to design is.sues 

Hut in other areas of study, who ilcllncs <,juality? Who .sets 
standards and determines accejMabk* margins of \ariatioii? 

In CLliKation. does tlu* c c insensus nec'ded to i n.‘aie .su<.h stan 
dards stifle c reathity that derives from reflective energ\* aixl 
insights and dialogues gtaierated acro.ss (,lift(.‘renct‘s? In a 
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world of growing diversity, is CQl mcreU* a way to reduce 
dissimilarity by forcing homogeneity? 

Benchmaiics and Customer Focus 

Esuiblishing benchmarks imd ser\'ing the customer are hall- 
marks of CQI. But do these CQI essentials limit our perspec 
tive on quality? Wlien w'e base our benchmarks on historical 
data, or even current information, can w'e push the limits of 
forward thinking? If customer fcK'us means cu.stomer led. do 
we beg the questions of whom we w'ill ser\'e in the future 
and whom are we not seizing tcKlay? Further, if w’e conform 
to present ‘client" expectations, are we ceding control that 
could later jeopardize academic ffe('dom? 

Customers, whether they are students attending college 
or their future employers, are notoriously lacking in foresight. 
Meeting only the articulated needs of cu.stomers may con 
demn an iustitution to the role of peq')etual follow'er (Hamel 
and Prahalad 199-0. In a stK'iety filled with organizational 
also rans. should institutions of higher learning iastead take 
the lead? 

Teams 

ieams may be the least understood and the mo.st overlooked 
phenomenon of the current quality movement. Teams do not 
ju.st happen, ib be etfectivc. they take time and energ\' and 
involve shared re.sponsibility and mutual accountability, yet 
often people are throw'u together with little or no training 
or .support (Dumaine 199'i ). In educaticni. we talk about stu 
dent teams, faculty teams, and student- faculty collaboration. 
But do faculty and .students know how' to l')e team members? 

^Iien faculty succe.ssfully initiate a team approach to learn 
ing. wiiat then? One undergraduate engineering .student ob 
.served. "Team assignments are fine, but the faculty go about 
it in all the wrong w’ays In the real world, you rarely find four 
electrical engineers teamed together. In.stead. you find an 
engineer teamed with people from finance, marketing, and 
management, 'fhat's the kind of w'ork .situation we need to 
practice. ..." '^'hat implit'alions does such an ob.servation 
hold for educators wbo topically work within the security of 
insulated discipline specialties? 

Interdisciplinaty Consequences 

Failurt* to see the interconnectedness betw een .ictions taktm 
by one part of an organization in tlie name of (.juality and the 
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ramifications of those actions for another segment of the 
organization can cause problems (Manz and Stewart 199^^). 

For example, when ASU's business college, under the flag ot 
TQM, added the international component to its undergraduate 
program, students could select courses from several college.^: 
at the universitN' to fulfill the new requirement. As a conse 
quence, a popular political sciejice course on current issues 
in international politics, wliich is housed in the College ot 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, suddenly was oversubscribed b\' 

-*00 eager busine.ss college .students. Prior ncitice trom the 
busine.ss college of a po.ssible heightened intere.st \n inter 
national courses in other colleges would have given the po 
litical .science department time to prepare and would have 
gone a long way tc)ward avoiding the untenable situation 
that resulted. 

By the .same token, if .student teaming in engineering tails 
short of its intended purpo.se, perhaps the saine holds true 
for similar exercises undertaken in the College ot Busine.ss. 
C'oordination acro.ss colleges would be ke\' to any attempt 
at forming interdi.sciplinar\’ .student teams. Tbc c|ucsti(Mi i.s 
rai.sed: Can C'QI be taken on in i.solation? 



Rewards 

>Xbcther we like it or not. money motivates our behavior. We 
do what we nui.st to make a living. For some facult\’, at lea.st 
in tile short run. what gets rewiuded tells them what i.s impor 
tant. In the ea.se of large universities, tenure based on a faculty 
iiKmiber's ability to publish may signal that research i.s the 
top priority. In .smaller comprehensive universities and com 
munitv colleges, the emphasis ma\' be on community ser\iee. 

It .stands to rea.son, then, that changing what we reward should 
lead to changed behav ior. For in.siance. tyiiig rewards to 
change goes a long wa\' toward guaranteeing faculty partic 
ipation at Miami Dade: They cither buy in or move on. 

lU' the same token, faculty development targeted at desired 
facultv behaviors can provide the impetus for change. Indeed, 
a major component of the Teaching learning Project revolves 
around providing the tools and techniques that support facultv’ 
eftdrts to change or improve behavior /Assuming that our 
efforts will result in changed behavior and desired outcomes 
mav, however, be an act oi naive* antiei|iation ( Numerol and 
Abrams 
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'lb be sure, at Miami Dade, we find a group of professionals 
historically paid less than their kK*al K 12 eoiinter|wts who 
have experienced inconsistent offerings in faeulrv' develop 
ment. Yet in 1985, the \*ear before the inception of the Teach- 
ing U'arning Project, Miami Dade was ranked the lOp commu 
nity college in the counir\. >X'1iat niotivatcxl its faculty? It 
seems that more than extrinsic rewards come into play at 
Miami Dade. In fact, Miami Dadeans have traditionally \alued 
the opportunity to be creative, to take risks without fear of 
recrimination, and to invest time in their students. By com 
billing the advancement sA'stem and faculty development into 
a sy.stem. which sends clear extrinsic signals that da.ssr<x)m 
effectivene.ss counts. Miami IXide supports its faculy’ its they 
pursue tho.se activities they intrinsically value (Kohn 1994). 

Wliere desired changes recjuire ongoing teamwork and 
interdi.sciplinar\' collaboration, an e\'en more complex ciuan 
dar\’ surfaces, because we pay individuals but expect team 
participatitMi. In the end, what moti\ates faculty to engage 
in .some acti\ities and not others? Can we expert long term 
gains in education ciuality if we fail U) change our reward sys 
terns? If we change extrinsic remuneration, can we afford to 
ignore the role faculty development can play or the power 
of intrinsic* motivation? By the .same token, can we rely .solely 
on intrinsic moti\’ators to ensure changes in fac'ulty behavior? 



Paradigm Durability 

Today, the quality paradigm is alive and well in American busi 
ne.ss. hut does the movemcMit represent a fleeting managerial 
fixation, a passing fano’. or a su.stained dri\e? ()\’er time. 
American indii.str\* (emulated by educational in.stitutions) has 
moved from scicMitiflc managemcMit to management by objec 
tives to strategic management. In a scramble for quarterly prof 
its acquired through short term efficiency and sustained 
through hierarchical c*ontrol. I'.S. indu.striali.sts continue to 
forfeit the em|*>loyee ownership and commitment nc(V.s.saiy 
lor th(.‘ long term change espoused by currc‘nt movements 
in prcKc‘ss im|*>rovement. Cdn they shed such bottom line 
menialities'M Man/ and Stewart 199 1 ) Is (\)I heretostav. 
or will educational in.stitutions in their attempts to mirror 
industiy climb aboard the CC^)I bandwagon ju.st as business 
lc*aps into some iu‘w |xiradigm that holds the promi.se ofeco 
nomic* well being? 



The Notion of Quality 

To some, the intPKluction ofCQI and its quality principles 
;ls new ideas implies that whaie\er was done before was not 
‘ qiialitv.” 'rhe truth of the matter may be far from it. Indeed, 
many faculty believe that quality is what led education U) the 
prominent |)lac*e it now' holds in .society that, in tact, cjuality 
is already reflcvted in the wa\ ediK'ators function- and they 
see no reasoi'i to change, 'lb address this dilemma, proponents 
of thc‘ (.jualitv paradigm acKTsc^ us to tie re\ olutionaiy change* 
to enduring 'allies (Hamel ancl Prahalad 199-+; Kohn I99*i; 
\umerof and Abrams 199 u Stewart 199-0. If the path tocc'U 
tinned education quality entails monumental tran.sformation. 
we raise an even greater cjuandan than the one concerning 
the pre CQl exi.stence ot c}uality. I’nder the con.siraims of a 
paradigm based on the concept of amtinuous improvement 
and gc*arecl tow'ard .soK ing pr(.K’e.ss problc*ms. are we capable 
of raising the kind of po.ssibiliiies needed for thinking about 
‘‘revolutionarx change”? Quality management a.sks how we 
can do what we do better when the proper question max* 
xvell be xxhelhcr xve are doing the right thing. Simply put, is 
( 'Q)l caiough' 
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APPENDIX; Contacts by Institution 

University of Chicago Graduate School of Business 

Harr\’\' Roberts. Professor 
The I’niversity of C'hieago 
Graduate SehcK)! of Business 
1101 F.. S8th Street 
Chicago, 1L60('>3'’ 

College of Business at Arizona State University 

Liny Pen ley. Dean 

Steven K. llappel. .As.siK. iate Dean for I ndergraduate 
Fdueation 

Barbara Keats. /Vs.scK'iate Dean for DiKtoral Programs 
Lee MePheters. .Assix iate Dean for .MBA Programs 

(lollege of Business 
Arizona State I niversity 
'lempe. .V. SS2H"' 

College of Engineering at Arizona State University 

Lynn Bellamy. Asscxiate Professor 
Department Chemical. Bio. and Materials Fngineering 
College of Fngineering and Applied Sciences 
Arizona .State Tniversity 
'lempe. .V. 

Barrv' McNeill. Assistant Professor 

Department of Mechanical and Aerospace llngineering 

C'.ollege of Fngineering and Applied Sc iences 

Northwest Missouri State University 

Annelle Weymuth 
Fxecutiw Assistant to the President 
Northwest Missouri State I nivcTsitv 
HOO Ttiiversity Drive 
.Man vi lie. .MC) U h(sS 
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Samford University 



John Harris 

Assistant to the Pro\t)St for Quality Assurance 
Samford rni\ersit\’ 

Ihrmingham, AL 5^229 

Maricopa County Community College District 

Donna Vhoher 

Hxeeuiive Assistant to the Chancellor 
Maricopa County ('ommunity C'ollege District 
2 k 1 1 W'. l-ith Street 
'Fempe. SS2S.1 

Sharon Kolx’rna 

I QM C'oordinator 

Rio Salado C'ommuniiy Collei»e 

(vtO N. 1st Avenue 

Phoenix. A/ SSO(H 

Miami-Dade Community College 

Mardee Jenrette. I )i rector 
'leaching Framing Adx aixemeni 
(')trice of the President 
.“^OO N.l* 2nd .Avenue 
Miami. P'L.AM32 229"' 
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